PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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KEATINGS I 
LOZENGES =COAL 


WHOLE WORLD FOR L COUCH AND ep ttccdsenauendlh 
THROAT TROUBLES THAN. KEATING’ 8 | ‘orseases. Lancer 
LOZENCES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY Lan ret - 
wat CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE STAB  |/- 
YOUR HEALTH, THEY CONTAIN ONLY | [pMepucnctin 
THE PUREST DRUCS. RECOMMEND®D BY 
Sold everywhere in 1/13 Tins. THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 








Is We have never used any other form 
THE GREAT of this medicine than Collis Browne's, 
SPECIFIC 
FOR 
CHOLERA, 
ouUG . IARRHw DYSENTERY. Patetitution of any other than Collis 
NOEDS, GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, Browne’sisa deliberate breach of faith 
STHMA mdon, REPORT that it ACTS as a ODthepartof the chemist to presoriber 
. CHARM, onedosegenerally sufficient. 9nd patient alike— We are, Sir, faith- 
RONCHITIS. . GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Cal- 1 oy ‘D urs, SYMES & CO., iitembersef 
B cutta, states: “2 Ara DOSES COMPLETE. % rm. Society of Great Britain, 
“ RED ME of # TEASERS CA.” ae tacellency tl the Viceroy’ s | Chemists. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE w 7 | 
R. J. COLLIS BROWN 
CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. CHLORODYNE is the TRUS 
BROWNE (aie Army Medical Stall x 3. Davtreoun Lanton PALLEATiVein 
which he coined the word CHLORO- Dean ae Sop are EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN-| te ope y ‘TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


esteemed medicine has earned ——— 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of, 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco itself all over the East. As Soemeay R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 


| of eral utility, h t' CHLOR: ODENE is a liquid we 
yeres by Analysis (organic substances. whether a better Sy 4. ee + —~ 4 cine which assuages PAIN 
de nge Vlimination},and sincethefor+ sha} be glad to hear of its finding a| EVERY KIND, affords a — i S 
mulahasneverbeen my aieraaee ndianhome. The, freshing slee WITHOUT HEAD 
7. that any ~ py to the ty other brands, we are happy to say,are) ACHE, x Tkvic ee the ner 
*| mow relegated to the native bazaars,__YOus system when exhauste 
Browne's Chlorodyne el and, judging from thetrsale, we fancy PF )R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
be ser Ty a mo eir sojourn there wi! ut evanes- 
, woone Gocsive purehasees false eent. We could extracedinary ef ad wr ree ragidiy om 











nitum of the extr: nary es PILEPSY, sP ee COoLIc, 
Be J. SOLES BROWNE'S DR. COL es : 
ago YP BENE Sis, cian, SBLORODENE fn Dian FurORTANT OAUTION “te 
8 ORTANTCAUT 

pus cly in wae ene Dr. J. COLLIS i ing o Pregnan: a IMMENSE SALE of this 1 ON EDT 
Beeld DOUBTEDLYthe ‘gener occurred) _ ven rise to many UNSCRUPU: 

RODYNE,that' under ourpersonal observation during LOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful 

| many yeute. In Choleraic Diarrheea,, observe Trade Mark. Of all © hemi 
and even in the more terrible forms’ 1s. 268, Se. Se. and 4s. 6d. 
regretted to say it h of Cholera itself. 9 we have witnessed & MANUFACTURER, 
Bee The 7 Bee Ths Times, July 13th, 1864. its controlling power. J.T. DAVENi PORT,33Gt. Russell St,W.0 


Gold Medals. Paris, 1878 :1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 


Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on aplication 
by letter or post card, Direct—ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE. COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. gy 
renin ant ooOLiNO axD sooTmNG, FENNINGS’ S 


CHLORER woees “LUNG HEALERS 


= 
THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL ‘<4 
For Children cutting their teeth. To prevent Convulsions, 


Do not contain Antimony, one. Opium, Morphia. as Coughs, Colds, Asthma, ete. “” 


p= DOr tp age tee ag to « tender ba Bold in Boxes at 1s, 1$4, and 2. 94., with direction. > 
Boxes at ls. 144. and 24. 94. (erent Set at ro for 15 stamps. Direct to A. FENNINGS, @= 
mA oy- directions, Sent post free for ee West Cowes, LW. 











READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S ‘BOOK, which " contains three times the quantity of the smal] boxes. 
contains valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Reap Fenwines’ Everysopy'’s Doctor. Sent et cS 
Bleeping. eto. Ask your Chemist (.r a FREE Copy. free, 138 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, Weat Cowes, L 


7 25 per cent. Discount for 
| Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(second-hand, 10s. 62. per 
month) on the Three Years’ 
System. — Lists Free, of 


ys 
“CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at 
advantageous prices and Terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


CADBURY’s 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE—THEREFORE BEST, 


The Medical Magazine says :—‘‘For Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, 
there is nothing superior to be found.” 


| Dee ts ALFRED PEMSINGR, Wiss Ones Tw ™ <3 The largest size Box, 2. 9d. (85 stamps, post free), 2 = 



































Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


FOOD ror 


INFANTS, 
The LANCET says— INVALIDS, 


- = Suew admirable pre- and the 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— 


‘*Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 
It is invaluabl le.” Ben oA . Food is 
jold by 


GOLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. “Se” 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND, 

















DUT 
THE DAY’S WORK. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. RO} 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from the Chronicles of 
Rome. By F. Marion Crawrorp. [Illustrated with 28 Full-page Photogravures, 100 THI 
Illustrations in the Text, and Maps, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 21s. net. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luze, limited to 50 copies, 50s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Trey constitute an addition to the list of books that are indispensable to the sta@feut, and 
even to the ordinary traveller,” THI 
NEW DECORATED EDITION. = 


, 4 / - 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the Astronomer Poet; YES 
Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp Firzceratp. Decorated by WB. 
MacpovGaLL. Dedicated to the Members of the Omar Khayyam Club. An Edity FRC 
de Luxe, limited to 1,000 Copies. The Decorated Borders have been Engraved ) 
Wood by Octave LAcovr. Bound in sateen cloth, with Design by W. B. Macpoveaii 
12s. 6d. net. TW 


DAILY CHRONIC ‘L E. —‘ The artist has made an atmosphere round the quatrains which adds a glamour of its own 


to the immortal verse.” \ ‘ 
NEW EDITION OF “C RANFORD.” \ CAS 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With a Preface by Anne THackeray 
Rircuiz. With 40 Coloured Illustrations, and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Hvcu 
THomson. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. TH 


ATHENZUM.—“ A charming edition of ‘ Cranfor:l, * with an interesting introduction by Mrs. Ritchie, and 
delightful tlustrations, many of them coloured, by Mr. Hngh Thomson. _No fitter artist could have been selected.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. Rotr Botprewoon. FD 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Eminently readable, being written in the breezy, happy-go-lucky style which 
characterises the more recent fictiunal works of the author of that singularly earnest and impressive romance, 
* Rovobery Under Arms.’” 


BISMILLAH. A. J. Dawson. 


ACADEMY.—“ Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, Jug- Wi 
gler, and Fencing-Master during the French Revolution. S. Were Mircuers, M. D. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Delightfully entertaining throughout. . . . Recounted with unflagging vivacity and die 
inexhaustible good humour.” all | 
HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MaartTeEvXs. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence which we have now learnt to associate 
with the author.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. ” 


Each Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. Sold separately, in red cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 2s. 6d.; or in green cloth, 2s. 
SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES. 
EAST LYNNE. 460th Thousand l ELSTER’S FOLLY. 50th Thousand 





THE CHANNINGS. 180th Thousaud | LADY ADELAIDE. 50th Thousand 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. | OSWALD CRAY. 52nd Thousand 
120th Thousand | JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 33rd Thousand po) 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 100th Thousand | ANNE HEREFORD. 45th Thousand no 
LORD OAKBURN'’S DAUGHTERS. | DENE HOLLOW. 45th Thousand be 
18th Thousand | EDINA. 40th Thousand re 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 6th Thousand | 4 TIPES SECRET pened mame Rh 
ROLAND YORKE. 115th Thousand : com Ms 
ae : THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 15th Thousand 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 50th Thousand 
POMEROY ABBEY. 40th Thousand 
MILDRED ARKELL. Soth Thousand | COURT NETHERLEIGH 22nd Thousand tra 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 68th Thousand “ senses ws 
. . THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS, 30th Thousand of | 
TREVLYN HOLD. S4tn Thousand | THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 65th Thousand . — 
THE RED COURT FARM. 60th Thousand | ASHLEY. 15th Thousand 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 85th Thousand | BESSY RANE. 15th Thousand 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Max 
Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNowLes. With biographical 
Notices. The Text contains over .v0 Illustrations, besides Six Etchings by Pattie Zt CKEN, Six Photogravure 
Plates, and Twelve Half-toue Full-page Plates. One handsume quarto volume, cloth extra, £2 2s. net. 

ROME. By Retnuotp Scuorxer. Edited and Condensed by Mrs. ArtHuR BELL 
(N. D’Anvers), Author of ** Tne Elementary History of Art,” etc. With 290 Illustrations after Origival 
Drawings by well known Italian Artists. Demy 4to., unique binding case, £2 2s. net. 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. With 380 Water-colour Drawings, 
150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous Explana-ory Notes. By James Tissot. 2 vols., large imp. 4to., 
cloth, £12 12s. net; leather, £13 13s. net. 

THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES: Trade and Travel in Western China. By 
ARCHIBALD J. LittLe, F.R.G.S. Entirely New Edition. With Lllustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Josern Earte Stevens. With 
Thirty-two Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being a Narrative of a Trip to the Yukou 
Goldfields in the Summer of 1898. By Junius M. Price, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News, Author of “ The Land of Gold.” With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA. By Henry Kirke, M.A. 
With Map and ,llustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“A volume which contains many of the best storics and jokes that we have come across.”—Athenzenum. 

CATHERINE GLADSTONE: THE LIFE, GOOD WORKS, AND 
POLITICAL EFFORTS OF. By Epwry A. Pratt, Author of ‘‘ Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign.” Wit! 
Photogravure Portrait and other lilustratious. Crown svo., 6s. 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. By Wicttam Larrp CLowes. Eaca volume will be cumplete in itself, with an Index, and orde:s 
will be taken either for Sets or for separate Voiumes. In five handsome royal 8vo. vols., 25s. each net. 
Vols. I. and If. now ready. Royal 8vo., 700 pp., 26s. net each. Vol. III., containing a long contribution by 
Captain A. T, Manan, will be ready in December. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE. By R. J. 
CoRNEWALL-JONES. With mauvy Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS: its Employment Illustrated 
from Military Histury: and its Re-armament with Quick-firing Gums Discussed. By Mejor E. 5. May, R.A. 
Author of ‘‘Guus and Cavalry.” With Plans. Crown svo., 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILD EELIN: her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. By Wittiam Biack 
Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ Sunrise,” etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., és. 
“*Wild Eelin’ is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults of character vie for 
attractiveness. . « - But we are not going to recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell wits 
all his unique charm.’ "—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOK BY JULES VERNE. 


AN ASE ARCTIC MYSTERY. By Rg Verne, Author of “From the Earth to 
the Moon,” ** Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. W th nearly 80 Lllustrations. Large crown 8vv., cloth, 6» 








NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


It is probable that the December Number of this Magazine for 1898 will surpass in 
Popularity the previous holiday SCRIBNERS, which have almost invariably run out of print, 
no matter how much the editions have been enlarged. As usual, the Christmas Number will 
be devoted chiefly to art and fiction. The chief artistic feature will be F. J. Stimson’s very 
remarkable version of the first part of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung, ‘*‘ The Rape of the 
Rhinegold,’’ and the notable colour illustrations and decorations that accompany it made by 
Maxfield Parrish. 

With a Special Christmas Coloured Cover of rich design by Atsert Herter, with a wealth of illns- 
tration by the best American illustrators, with oalf-a-doze » or more short stories, with some ‘splendid colou’-printit 


b-sides the other special features, the Christmas ScrrsneR for 1x98 will, if possible, surpass the Christmas Scnibyens 
of former years. 





Loypon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrzp, 
St. Dunstan’s House. Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0/S LIST 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: talee a Sequel to “Pickle the 


Spy.” By Anprew Lane. With 4 Plates. 8vo., 16s. 


PITT : some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the Right Hon. 


EpWArp Gisson, Lord ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. With 11 Portraits. 8vo., 21s. 


FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN HOMES. By A. M. F. 


Crown 8vo., 68, 
*,* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest and the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 


THE GOLD COAST, PAST AND PRESENT. By Georce 


MACDONALD, late H.M. Director of Fducation f»r the Gold Coast Coluny and the Protectorate, H.M. 
Iuspector of Schvols, &. With 32 lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 78. 6:, 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 


CamPpseLl, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15s, 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. 0. Jounsrox, M.A.. Principal of the Theologic J 
Coliege, Cuddesdon, and the Kev, W. U. E. Newsout, M.A., Canov and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 8vo., 12s, 6d. 
[Nearly Ready, 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. By Counr Micnar. 


Tyszkiewicz. Translated from the French by Mrs. ANDREW LanG. With 9 Plates. Crown 8vo., 68. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from the 


Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max Miter. Translated from the German by G. A.M. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES, New Volume. 
THE RABBIT. By James Epmunp Harting. With a Chapter on 


Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 53. 


LONGMANS’ SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS, New Volume. 
Edited and with Introductions by ANDREW LANG. 
COLERIDGE. With 18 Illustrations by Parren Witson. Crown 8vo., 


gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 














ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
WORDSWORTH. With 16 Lilustrations by ALFrep Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edgex, 3s 6d. 





NOVELS, STORIES AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1898. 
Borrowdale. By kpNa LYALL, C'own 8vo., 68. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. Selected and Edited by Anprew 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- LanxG. With 66 Illustrations by H. J. Forp, Crown 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Pictures by FLorence 8v0., 68. 
Upron; Verses by berTHA Upton, Authors of ——— - 
“Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg,” &. Oblong 
4to., 68. . TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 
Adapted from the French of Louis Desnorenrs, - By 
THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE JAMES BUCKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by Cecit 
THREE BOLD BABES. By S. Rosamonp Prakcen, ALDIN. Crown 8v0., 68. 
Author of “The Adventures of the Three Bold " 
Babes.” With 24 Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline | THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. WAL- 


Pictures. Oblong 4to., 33. 6d. FORD, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
YULE LOGS: a Story-book for Boys. Edited by G. A. Henry. 


With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ConTEents.—A Fighting Mermaid. By Kirk Munroz—The Venture of the ‘‘ Bertha” Whaler. By Henry 
Frira—A Frenchman’s Gratitude. By Lieut.-Colonel Percy Groves—The Badge of the Fourth Foot. By Rosert 
LriGgHToN—A Dangerous G.me. By G. MANVILLE FENN—By Default of the Eneineer. By FRANKLIN Fox—The 
King of Spain’s Will. Hy Joun BounpELLE-BurToN—A New Eng'and Raid. By E. F. Pottarp—Sir Richard’s 
Squires. By CHartes W. WuisTLeER—The Slaver’s Revenge. By Harry CoLtiscwoop—On a Mexican Ranche. 
By G. A. Henry, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., cen, ~— York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by the Author of *‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.’ 


ON NOVEMBER 30, with 16 Portraits and 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG 


By W. H. FITCHETT (“Vedette”). 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans). EIGHTH EDITION. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. by 


Barry O’Buren. With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter, 2 vols., large post &vo., 21s. 


*,* In consequence of legal proceedings on the part of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in respect of an alleged libel 
contained in this work, proceedings which the author and the publishers are defending, the book cannot ve obtained 
at some of the libraries, but it may be procured from most of the ordinary sources and from the publishers. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sovey Ler, 


Editor of ‘* The Dictionary of National Biography.” With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Eur! 
of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT”: Round the World 


after Sperm Wales. By Frank T. BULLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 
8vo., 88. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY AS SEEN BY A SUBALTERN 
FROM DELHI TO LUCKNOW. By Colonel Epwarp Visart. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Ilustra- 
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Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AvutTHoR oF ‘ ConsEquEncgs,’ ‘Tue Licut or ScarTHey,’ ‘THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘LA BELLA,’ ETC. 


VI. 


“ When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.”—Shakespeare. 


Gr a fair spring afternoon, an open country, beautiful and 
green, a level road running into the unknown, a pair of 
decently-stepping horses, it would be strange indeed if the addition 
of such units did not sum delight to a charioteer not more advanced 
into the mysteries of life than the spring itself, and as full of 
healthy striving and young untried energy. But if you add to these 
things that the same charioteer was whisking away with him 
(whither he himself had but the vaguest idea) an as yet unknown, 
but most beautiful, most sweet-voiced embodiment of ripe young 
womanhood; if you add further that this was the first day of 
liberty in a life of twenty years, and that he knew this liberty 
must end in thirty days; that the jangle of bells rang out their 
merry tune as he trotted freely along; that now and again, from 
within the coach, a snatch of melody from a matchless throat 
broke upon his ear, you will not wonder that the Duke’s heart 
sang its own song—incoherent, inarticulate, but very joyous. 
They passed little villages nestling among orchards; cornfields 
where the young blades were yet only ankle-high, but as wondrous 
green as Hope; hayfields bounded by gnarled apple-trees whose 
blushing promises were yet hidden in their powdered, gray- 
green caps; pear-trees white with foam blossom already; and 
rare blackthorns, the silvery treasure of which was drifting from 
boughs already clothed. Each tree in the copse was showing the 
first flutter of its coming summer garb—some more, some less, 
according to their nature. Delicately tinted from gray and 
amber to emerald and sunset-pink lay all the woods. 
The eye stretched far over the flat expanse to amethyst moun- 
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tains on the horizon. It was a lonely landscape; for there were 
no living herds or flocks upon the meadow grass, and field flowed 
into field, green corn into green maize, without any boundary-line 
or a single unsightly barrier. 

The shadows grew longer, and the white brilliance of the sun 
began to wax golden yellow upon the land. An hour had gone 
by, and the duke-postilion was beginning to think that, sufficient 
time having elapsed to place a convenient distance between him 
and pursuit, further acquaintance with the alluring fair one 
behind him would not be an undertaking attended by a vast 
amount of irksome ceremonial—if he only knew how to begin. 

His travesty had served him admirably thus far; but he had 
his doubts as to its becoming his particular cast of feature, and 
he felt himself encompassed in a clinging atmosphere of old 
leather, strong tobacco, and stable midden, which, no doubt, 
might have a piquant pungency of its own, but which could 
scarcely be grateful to beauty’s nostrils. In perplexity, and 
amid conflicting schemes, he trotted on another mile or two, and 
then beheld two roads diverging, instead of one unmistakable way. 

Now, he had been duly primed by his post-boy, but to what 
purpose? Had he been told, Take the right, or Leave the right? 
Unconsciously he slackened pace. Why had he not written out 
his itinerary? Why had he started so cocksure of his own 
capacity? Should he risk it, and run away with his fair charge 
to an indefinite goal? A road must lead somewhere, and the 
situation might precipitate a delightful climax... . 

Under his forgetful hand the horses fell into a walk. 

“Postilion!” came a call, as true and as loud as a silver 
clarion’s. “ Postilion, what are you stopping for?” 

The postilion drew up altogether, his heart thumping rather 
quickly against the pocket-book. 

“ Postilion!” cried the lady again, very peremptorily, for she 
was evidently not a person who could lightly endure a check, 
“don’t you hear me?” 

The postilion cleared his throat for action; but, as painfully 
apprehensive of the first sound of his own ducal voice asa timid 
skipper might be of the effect of his first round, he paused again. 

“Come, I say,” cried the lady ; “I should like to know what is 
the matter with you!  Postilion! this is fairly maddening. 
Postion !” 

“Ay, gracious lady,” grunted the postilion, in as deep a 
German bass as he could haul up, and kept his head rigidly 
straight. 

There fell an ominous silence, during which the horses shook 
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themselves once noisily and puffed a deep breath, and the caged 
canary within the coach ventured upon a surprised twitter. 

“Young man,” said the lady at last, in grave and altered 
accents, “do me the favour of dismounting and speaking to me.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the Duke laboriously brought one 
heavily-booted leg round to join the other, slid from his saddle, 
and stumped slowly up to the carriage-door. Suddenly bashful, 
he was unable to raise his eyes to the lady’s countenance; but he 
felt her searching gaze fixed upon him, and blushed—blushed so 
ingenuously that the very roots of his hair tingled under his 
monstrous headgear. 

There ensued another long pause. 

“Take off your hat, sir,” said the fair traveller at last, “ that I 
may see your face.” 

Then all the good mettle in the lad rose to the emergency; he 
doffed his hat with that grace of gesture inborn which not the 
cunningest master of deportment could impart to the most diligent 
pupil; he lifted his head from the bow with a little proud toss, 
and his brown eyes looked boldly into other brown eyes—the 
most beautiful deep-pupilled and black-lashed that he had ever 
seen. What though they were just now dilated with surprise, 
scintillating with wrath! And so the two stared at each other. 

All at once there broke a little quiver of mirth upon the post- 
boy’s lips—a quiver that presently spread into a show of white 
teeth and a dancing audacity of look. Hereupon the lady’s 
indignation, contained hitherto within a tumultuously pent-up 
bosom, broke forth unrestrained. 

“Upon my word, these are pretty goings-on!” cried she. “I 
do not know you, sir. Pray who may you be, and how dare you 
masquerade as my servant? What insolence is this? Why, I 
have never even seen you!” 

The words had scarcely rolled from her tongue before she 
caught herself up and fell to staring afresh, a light of recognition 
dawning upon her countenance the while. Then all at once she 
clapped her hands and cried in quite another manner : 

“Oh, gracious heavens! if it be not the boy in the nightshirt!” 
Saying which, she fell, being seemingly a creature of lightly 
varying moods, from her height of anger into a depth of helpless 
laughter. 

For a second Rochester wavered, boy-like, between offended 
dignity and the infection of her mirth. But the latter, and his 
own joyous sense of emancipation, carried the day. And the 
silence of woodland and wide meadow was thereby filled with so 
strange a concert that the horses uplifted their heads from the 
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tempting roadside tuft they were sniffing to look round upon them 
astonished. The Duke leant his folded arms against the open 
window of the chaise and filled the aperture with his head and 
shoulders. 

“Yes, I saw you from my window this morning,” he said 
tenderly, not sorry to give to his escapade an interpretation which, 
if not altogether the true one, could not fail to be flattering to 
his hearer. 

“You are an Englishman,” cried she at the sound of his speech, 
sitting up abruptly from her weak collapse among the cushions, 
and wiping her streaming eyes; then instantly falling back again. 
“You do not seem,” said she, “to have caught a chill, anyhow. 
Just take your head a little further back, if you please. Come, 
now, all Englishmen are mad, or nearly so, I know; nevertheless, 
I should be glad if you would give me an explanation of this 
behaviour.” 

“ Surely, surely ———” said the Duke. 

He who drinks a strong wine fasting is like to find it swiftly 
rob him of his wits. The boy was fairly intoxicated with his first 
pull at the cup of love and liberty. 

“Surely, surely,” said he, and he knew not how fatuous and 
foolish was his smile, “knowing that I had seen you, you need 
not have asked the question.” 

The lady surveyed him an instant keenly, but with perfect 
composure. Then: 

“My goodness! what a pace you go at!” she remarked; and 
added reflectively, “I wish all my postilions drove as fast.” 

As she spoke, the horses, unable to resist the appearance of a 
peculiarly luscious growth of young corn on the wayside, began 
dragging the carriage with slow determination towards the ditch. 

“Oh, oh!” cried she; “you must mind your horses, Mr. 
Postilion.” 

And the Duke had, indeed, no alternative but to spring to their 
heads and conduct them back to the middle of the road. Then, 
having ingeniously attached the reins to some part of the harness, 
he would have returned to his attractive station. 

But, determined, though laughing again, she would have none 
of it. 

“Back to your saddle, sir,” said she; “ you have undertaken a 
duty, see that you fulfil it. Off with you! we have lost too much 
time as it is.” 

In his inexperience, he was not sure enough of himself to 
disobey her. He made her a bow, to cover with elegance his 
inner discomfiture ; and, forced thereupon to replace his hat, was 
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acutely conscious of its disfiguring proportion and of the comic 
aspect it must assume upon a head so much too small for it. 

A note of good-humoured laughter followed him to the saddle. 
He drove his heels into the poor brown’s sides and applied his 
whip to the off-bay with a vindictiveness that surprised these 
animals into an unwonted start, and sent the dust flying and 
the old chaise bounding haphazard along one of the unknown 
roads. 


485 


VII. 


“Oh, heavenly fool, thy most kiss-worthy face 
Anger invests with such a lovely grace.” 
—Sir Philip Sidney. 


TE injured post-boy kept his team jogging onwards at a pace so 
unaccustomed, that by the time they had reached a certain village 
on the height (which seemed to consist wholly of an inn, a farm- 
house, and a few cottages) it was evident that they would have to 
halt and rest awhile before proceeding further. 

That this was expected of all travellers, however, was demon- 
strated by the assiduity of a couple of stablemen who seemed to 
be on the look-out. These ran out to loosen the harness and rub 
down the nags, casting the while astonished glances at the 
unknown and peculiar-looking postilion, who sat mute and motion- 
less in his place until he was literally forced to dismount by the 
undoing of the girths. 

“Pray, my good men,” said the travelling lady, popping out 
her rosy face, “ how far is it to the Frontier Bridge?” 

“Two leagues and a half,” said one of the ostlers. “ Will not 
the gracious lady descend and refresh herself within till her horses 
are fed?” 

“J thank you, no,” said the lady. “I am provided with all I 
require here in the carriage. But perhaps my postilion”—here a 
trill of mirth ran in her tone—‘ would feel the better for a 
drink,” 

“Oh,” cried the ostler, “he shall have a tankard of the best 
that is brewed here between this and the Capital. Will’st with 
me, fellow?” 

“No,” said the postilion, in a strangled voice, doffed his hat to 
mop his brow, and stood with his sulky back turned to the chaise- 
window. 

The stablemen shrugged shoulders of surprise and disapproval 


to one another, gave each horse its nosebag, and went about their 
business. 
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Then the chaise lady unpacked a box, spread her lace-edged 
napkin, and contemplated cold viands, cakes and fruit with no 
unfriendly eye. Then she put her head out again. 

“Hola! Postilion!” said she. 

The postilion turned. 

“Will you open this champagne-botile for me?” 

She glanced at his handsome downcast visage with an indulgent, 
almost maternal smile. How mature is the woman, how immature 
the man, of twenty! What a gulf can lie between the two that 
are yet at the same point of life! 

“Thank you,” said she, and took the frothing bottle from his 
hand. “Come, sir, will you not take a seat within and share a 
friendly glass? To be frank with you, I rather love an English- 
man. It is not the first time that I have entertained a guest of 
your nation, though never in such garb,” she said, and laughed. 
“But what does that matter? The coat never made the man. 
Come in, come in!” 

Her tone was so sweet, her glance so winning, that the young 
man would have been a churl indeed had he resisted. 

“ Mind your boots!” said she, as he clambered in and her pearl 
silk stocking was grazed by the unwieldy leather. “Here, sit 
you opposite. We will have to share a plate (praise the Lord, I 
have two forks!) and eke a glass—unless you drink out of the 
bottle. Ha, ha!” 

“ Drink first,” said he, in a low voice which sounded strange in 
his own ears, “ and then give me the glass.” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, and nibbled a piece of chicken, “it would 
not come amiss that we should know of each other a little more. 
Behold me, by name Eva Visconti. (You may have heard of her. 
No? And they tell me Iam famous!) For my intimate friends, 
Eva Beau-Sourire. By profession, then, singer. Just now upon 
my way from Milan to the Capital, where I have accepted a 
season's engagement as Prima Donna at His Majesty’s Royal 
Opera House. I might have signed a far better agreement at 
Vienna, but I had my reasons. By birth, sir, true Viennese. By 
disposition, light-hearted. By good fortune, free as air; and, 
thank God, enough in my private little purse—at least, for bread- 
and-butter. The rest, discover for yourself.” 

“Now, heavens, there is a challenge!” thought the young 
fellow. And, like a puppy that may take umbrage at a waving 
straw, and yet, with wagging tail, will pat the burning bomb- 
shell, he was all eager to meet her advances as a very man of 
the world. 

' “T drink to Eva Visconti,” said he, and quaffed the glass she 
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held out to him, intoxicated most by the knowledge that her 
lips had already pressed its brim. ‘“ Let me introduce to her in 
return Edward Warrender, seventh Duke of Rochester.” 

He halted, disconcerted to find that the announcement of her 
postilion’s splendid rank produced so small an effect upon the 
lady that she merely raised her eyebrows with a look of amused 
surprise, which seemed hardly to amount to an emotion. A 
man of more knowledge of the world would doubtless have 
ascribed such an attitude to artfulness—an artfulness to be 
expected in a person of the character which Eva Visconti seemed 
to take almost pleasure in proclaiming. A seasoned skipper 
would have known how to steer his craft in such waters. But 
the wind was altogether taken out of the inexperienced Duke’s 
sails. With a courageous attempt to keep his course, he, never- 
theless, pursued, in tones of deprecating gallantry, and in feeble 
imitation of her own easy manner : 

“By profession, nothing but her humble servant; by fortune, 
never favoured more than now ; by disposition——” 

He halted, for his eloquence failed him, but he looked unutter- 
able things. 

“How now?” cried the lady. “Will nothing less than a 
dukedom serve you?” And then her eye grew pensive as it 
swept over his delicate, clear-cut face, and fell upon the notable 
refinement of his hands. ‘“ Maybe,” she said—“‘ maybe. I do 
not doubt your word. Yet do I know one of your land who 
calls himself but a simple gentleman, and seems as content with 
the title as if he had been born an emperor.” 

She sighed, and gazed out across him through the window. 
There was a minute’s pause. 

“But I,” said he again, “think little of any title just now, 
save that of servant to you.” 

At this he ventured to edge a little nearer, and so doing, 
upset the chicken plate. 

“La!” she cried, rating him; “this is what comes of bad 
manners. Both the good wings of the chicken! Throw them 
out to the yard-dog. Oh, take care of my Saxe plate!” 

With this he dived; she dived, too, and the young heads 
touched. Now the fork eluded them, and now the spoon. The 
Duke’s fingers now came upon the satin hand, and now, for a 
second, grasped the swelling arch of a silk-clad foot. 

So engaged were they that the sound of a horseman cantering 
with splendid dash up to the inn-door fell unheeded, or not at 
all, upon their ears. Neither were they aware that the cavalier, 
catching sight of the chaise, had leaped from the saddle, and, 
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having approached hurriedly, now stood by with folded arms, 
gazing in upon them as if transfixed. 

With little screams, the prima donna still sought her belongings. 
If the Duke impeded rather than aided her efforts, who shall 
blame him? But everyone knows that to stoop after such a 
fashion is bound to bring the blood to the head, and once a man 
of twenty gets the blood to his head he is apt to do singular 
things. For the third time Eva Visconti’s curls swept the 
Englishman’s cheek. 

“T have got the spoon!” she cried; and raised an innocently 
triumphant face. 

“Oh,” said the Duke, “ how beautiful you are!” 

He slipped his arm round her waist, and planted a kiss straight 
upon her lips. 

The lady wasted no energy upon screams or protestation, but 
her open palm descended upon the boy’s cheek with the report of 
a pistol. 

His brain reeled and he saw a thousand sparks. With a 
fleeting, ruthful recollection of the stableman and the Dorcas by 
the pump, “Is this the consecrated usage?” thought he, yet 
felt no impulse to merriment. 

But space for coherent reasoning was not granted him. The 
cavalier, who had watched the proceedings of the pair with a 
deadly sneer on his lips, now, as if suddenly galvanised into 
life by the sound of Eva’s unsparing buffet, shot out an un- 
suspected arm, seized the delinquent postilion by the collar, 
scooped him from the chaise like an oyster from its shell, held 
him upright, shook him as a terrier might a rat, and finally 
spurned him into space with a kick, inflicted in a masterly 
fashion in the very centre of the yellow breeches. 

With indiarubber buoyancy, the Duke of Rochester rebounded 
from the cobble-stones, squared his slim arms and leaped furiously 
at his antagonist, only to be met by a blow on the nose which, 
uncompromisingly delivered, sent him down again, this time in 
a sitting posture, with the blood trickling from his ducal 
nostrils. 

The songster’s screams rang into the air: 

“ My God, you will kill the child!” 

The officer—for such a smart light blue and silver undress 
uniform and a trailing sword unmistakably proclaimed him— 
leant an elbow on the open door of the chaise, and turned an 
irate, handsome countenance and fiery blue eyes upon its 
occupant. 

“So, Eva——!” he began, in cutting tones. 
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But she bore him down by an overpowering flood of p- 
proach. 

“ Well, and so, and so, and what is that to you? And wh» 
gave you leave to meddle? What concern is it of yours whethe: 
anyone kisses me? I had smacked his face—was that not 
enough? Just look! My Saxe plate broken; the champagne 
in the lap of my new gray silk; and the skirt, too, torn from 
one end to another! God knows how my poor voice will be 
after the fright and the screaming! Are you not ashamed of 
yourself? If you have injured that boy, Neuberg, I will never 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 

She craned her head forward to look out upon her unfortunate 
admirer; but, by a rapid movement, the officer closed the door, 
and blocked up the window. 

“And are you not ashamed?” began he, leaning in, and 
speaking in the harshest, most grating tone of anger. “ What! 
repel me, and hobnob with a postilion? Hell and damnation, 
| 

“Hell and damnation yourself, sir! Take care! I have got 
the fellow to that smack tingling in my hand for you.... Fie, 
Neuberg! your voice is as ugly asaraven’s! Postilion indeed ; 
shall a lady not share a glass of champagne with her postilion 
if she is so minded—above all, if that postilion happen to be a 
gentleman ? ” 

“A gentleman?” echoed he whom she had addressed as 
Neuberg, the cloud of contempt and fury in his face giving way 
to an expression of the keenest jealous anxiety. 

He turned to look at Rochester, who had painfully risen to his 
feet, and, wiping the blood from his livid chin with a white silk 
handkerchief, was measuring the figure of his enemy with a 
certain stillness of murderous intensity. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Eva Visconti vindictively, “and as good 
a gentleman even as you, Count Gustaf von Neuberg—you, who 
would have the monopoly of admiring a free woman! The young 
man is the Duke of Rochester.” 

Count Neuberg rolled his blue eye rapidly from the speaker’s 
face to the postilion’s. Clouds of conflicting emotions chased 
each other across his countenance, which was evidently as open 
to reflect the workings of his mind as the bosom of a lake to the 
moods of the sky. Then he came forward a step, placed his left 
hand on the hilt of his sword, closed his heels, and, saluting in 
ceremonious military style, addressed the Englishman, who 
clenched his hands as he approached. 

“Sir,” he said, in a grave voice, hardly recognisable as pro- 
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ceding from the lips that had up to now emitted such harsh 
gwunds—“ sir, my mistake was, you must admit, excusable. 
Nevertheless, I am ready to offer for it all the reparation one 
gentleman can make to another. I gather that we are pro- 
ceeding in the same direction. You will find me at your 
disposal at any place, at any hour, with any weapon you wish 
to appoint.” 

The Duke’s balled hands fell open. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, with simple dignity ; “the sooner 
the better, if you please.” 

“Listen to them now!” cried the poor lady in the chaise. 
“Confound you, Neuberg! what has brought you here at 
all?” 

“Ah, my dear Eva,” said the man sadly, “I came to the 
frontier to meet you and escort you to the Capital, but when I 
got there my impatient heart pushed me on still further. But 
woe betide him who comes upon a woman unannounced!” he 
added, with bitterness. 

“What tomfoolery this is!” cried the prima donna, with an 
impatient sigh. 

But the Duke, eagerly examining his future opponent in this 
his first affair of honour, could not but be struck with the accents 
of a passion beside which his own tentative experience in love 
seemed but the flicker of a match to a furnace fire. 

Then the three actors in this little comedy became aware of a 
wide circle of absorbed and vaguely-grinning spectators. 

“Ts it your pleasure, madam, that we should proceed?” said 
the postilion to the lady. 

She glanced at him pensively. The boy seemed suddenly to 
have grown into a man. Then, sighing with some weariness of 
temper, she said : 

“Yes, yes, by all means, let us get on.” 

Bowing, the postilion thereupon betook himself gravely to the 
pump, where he laved his face. 

The horses, at his peremptory gestures, having been rebuckled 
to their station, he tossed a few silver coins to the stablemen, 
and mounted once more into his saddle, with the same gravity 
and sedateness. 

“ Really, these English,” thought the lady to herself as she 
watched his movements, “there is something about them 
that——” 

It was a very gallant ome that rode in blue and silver by 
her side in rigidly courteous, high-horse style, sitting on a full- 
blood dashing mare that fretted and fumed in vain against the 
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restricted pace. But Eva Visconti cast scarce a glance upon 
him. She kept her eyes fixed upon some secret thought of her 
own, which had its sweetness, yet also its melancholy. 


VIII. 


“ Alla Stoccata carries it away !”—Shakespeare. 


Tue little border town was gilded by the setting sun as the 
travellers, throwing giant shadows before them, rode down the 
hill towards its ancient and decaying walls. 

Ever stiffer and ever sorer had grown every joint and muscle 
of the postilion as on he jogged monotonously upon his hard- 
trotting mount. But the stiffness of his injured pride, the soreness 
of his swelling heart, surpassed all possible physical discomfort. 
Two hours’ uninterrupted meditation on the indignities to which 
he had been subjected had not diminished his appreciation 
of their magnitude. Struck, kicked—kicked by a miserable 
foreigner—he, the Duke of Rochester! Was any weapon mur- 
derous enough to avenge, any blood red enough to wash out, 
such degradation ? 

His sense of mortal injury gave him so singular an air of 
dignity and of exclusiveness, and seemed to set him so much 
apart from the frivolity of life, that Eva Visconti, as she 
descended at the inn-door, ventured upon never a word of that 
mediation speech (to be followed by the sprightly supper-party) 
she had been cheerfully planning for the last league of the way. 
He bowed to her with coldness as she hesitatingly regarded him. 
Inclining her own head in silence, she flitted across the threshold, 
and with an unwonted sinking of her spirits left the two young 
men outside. 

When the last undulations of gray silk had disappeared from 
sight, the Englishman went steadily up to the officer and, look- 
ing into his eyes, said: 

“You gave me, sir, the choice of time and place and weapons. 
I say: Now; here; and with the first weapons that can be 
mustered,” 

“Sir,” said the officer, with a most easy politeness, “I am 
immediately and entirely at your disposal. But allow me to 
observe that you seem a stranger here, and that I myself know of 
no gentleman in this little town who could act as my second. 
Now, to-morrow we shall be able to reach the Capital, and -——” 
“Not so!” said Rochester, his ill-contained fury breaking out 
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fiercely. ‘And do you think, sir, that I am going to let a night 
pass upon the treatment I have suffered at your hands? I ask 
for no seconds; get whom you will here to see fair-play for 
yourself,” 

Count Neuberg paused an instant to look at the slight boyish 
figure, the quivering young face, and to admire the spirit and 
high-breeding which could obliterate absolutely all absurdity of 
situation and attire. 

He could have felt it in him to wring the mock postilion’s 
hand in good-fellowship, were it not that the very points which 
excited his admiration were of the kind most likely to prick his 
original jealousy into greater activity. 

His face grew dark again. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he said. “It will go hard if we do 
not find a couple of honest men to bear witness to the decorous 
conduct of our meeting. There is a secluded garden here behind 
the inn—better still, there is a splendid room in the house itself, 
with a fair boarded floor—the wine-room, the very thing! This 
must Master Host lend us, and illuminate to his best resources, 
if we are to see to cut each other’s throats. Yes, since, according 
to your wish, we are to fight to-night, we must even do so 
indoors: it will soon be dark. That is logic, as my friend 
Michael Spencer would say,” he added, with a sudden smile, and 
(to the Duke’s great astonishment) in very precise English. 

It was so sweet a smile, and lit up so pleasantly a gallant 
manly countenance, that, with all the tiger in him athirst for 
blood, Rochester could not but feel its charm. 

“The boarded floor, by all means,” said the Duke, also in 
English, from the edge of his haughty lip, and made an impatient 
movement towards the house. 

“Stay, stay,” said Neuberg. “Since we are to be our own 
seconds, my lord, give me your patience yet a little further. Say 
that I find two fellows to act as witnesses, that I secure the 
lighted room and the requisite solitude for our purpose, we have 
yet the weapons to think of. The choice lies with you. Pistols?” 
said he, musing, and passed a reflective hand over his chin. 
“Pistols doubtless you, as an Englishman, would prefer; but 
how get a decent pair here? If you have your own with you, it 
is all right. The pistol-case is an item which an English traveller, 
as a rule, never forgets; yet in your present disguise——” 

“T have none with me,” answered the other briefly. “But 
you, sir, have your sword: can we not obtain another in the 
town? As for me, I would prefer swords,” went on Rochester, 
his right hand twitching as he spoke. Indeed it seemed to him 
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that a snap at a pistol, be it ever so deadly, would be but poor 
satisfaction to his injured pride. But hand against hand, blow 
for blow—have at him !—that would be something ! 

“Tf you prefer swords,” cried Neuberg heartily, “so be it. It 
will be quieter work, no doubt, and we must not forget the lady. 
I have mine, as you say. We must get another by hook or by 
crook. I shall naturally take the weapon I do not know, to 
balance matters.” 

“ Will you, then,” said the Englishman, “see to all this? May 
I leave everything to you? Being a foreigner here, I could not 
carry things through as you could.” 

“‘T was about to propose it, Duke,” said the officer. 

They walked together to the inn. 

“You will find me in my bedroom,” said the young man, 
“awaiting your summons.” 

The other saluted, and they parted. 

Some rumour must have already reached the landlord’s ears 
as to the mystery surrounding a postilion who spoke the tongue 
of the land in such strange accents, who dismounted and marched 
away with never a glance at his coach or his horses; for he 
hardly showed surprise when this eccentric charioteer demanded 
to be given possession of the best bedroom free in the house, a 


warm bath, and a bottle of the choicest vintage. 
© x . * * 





It was by a dapper soldier servant that, an hour later, 
Rochester was informed that everything was in readiness. 
Although bodily refreshed by his bath, he was, nevertheless, in a 
mood of heightened irritability, having experienced considerable 
disgust at being forced to reclothe his nether limbs in those 
infernal yellow breeches, and to shuffle about with a pair of the 
landlord’s slippers upon his slender feet. The impossible top- 
boots lay dejectedly, capsized one upon the other, in the corner. 

“His honour the Captain lets it be known,” said the soldier, 
“that he awaits the gentleman in the saloon.” 

Rochester leaped up, his tired face flushing. He shuffled forth 
in rear of the messenger, who tramped with measured clink of 
spur down the passages, and was introduced into a brilliantly- 
illuminated, bare apartment, the door of which was closed and 
bolted immediately upon his entrance. 

Count Neuberg, stripped to the waist, stood displaying under 
the candle-light the reflection of a miraculously white skin, while 
he discussed with a precise, rosy-faced, fair-haired individual in 
spectacles the merits of two bare swords that lay on the table 
before them. 
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The strange gentleman was in the act of uttering a warm 
panegyric upon the virtues of their particular kind of grip, when 
the sound of the soldier's boots, and of the Duke’s shuffling 
slippers, made itself heard. The Captain wheeled round. 

“Ah!” said he cordially, in the tone of a host welcoming his 
guest, “there you are. Let me introduce Dr. Theophilus 
Lehmann, who has kindly consented to act as your second, my 
lord, and also as our doctor ; and who has furthermore provided us 
with these handy instruments, which he assures me (and I have 
no doubt of it) are considered of the highest patent. Is it not 
fortunate,” added he gaily, “that I should have discovered this 
learned and gallant gentleman? He is a person, my dear Duke, 
of every talent—able to carve a man open and sew him up again 
tight at the same sitting. He has the exact knowledge of the 
Code of Honour and of the niceties of a gentleman’s anatomy. 
Herr Doctor, I introduce you to the Duke of Rochester, from 
England.” 

“Eh, eh!” chuckled Dr..Theophilus Lehmann, making a circum- 
spect little bow ; “much honoured—much honoured!” 

The Duke looking ill-humouredly round, met the gaze of the 
most benevolent orbs it is possible to imagine beaming upon him 
from the circles of immense silver-rimmed spectacles. 

“By the way,” said Count Neuberg, “I believe I have actually 
omitted to introduce myself: Count Gustaf von Neuberg, Captain 
of the King’s Squadron of Rider Guards, and Equerry to his 
Majesty. And there,” he went on genially, “is my orderly Hans. 
He has a good knowledge of fighting, public and private. He 
will act for me. So now I think matters have been fairly well 
expatiated. Doctor, we are in your hands. Hans, forward, 
fellow!” 

With a pride that fairly threatened to burst the frogs of his 
dolman, astonished Hans saluted and immediately stepped for- 
ward, 

The little Doctor took up the swords, compared them with 
great precision, balanced them in each hand, and finally held one 
out to Hans and presented the other to the Duke. 

The latter, with trembling fingers, had meanwhile bereft 
himself of his shirt, while his sullen eye carefully scanned every 
detail of Count Neuberg’s appearance and behaviour, lest he— 
Rochester—should disgrace himself by some least omission in 
this his first affair of honour. 

As he stepped after his second, the drag of his slippers struck 
him with its absurdity and its discomfort, and with a half- 
muttered curse he sent them flying to the further end of the 
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room, and then stood gripping the floor with silk-stockinged 
feet. 

“ Ah! what is that ?” said the Doctor, halting in his elaborate 
pacing. 

Neuberg, with a smile, divested himself upon the spot of his 
Hessians, and took his ground with a light dancing step, as if he 
deemed the innovation an actual improvement. 

Dr. Theophilus Lehmann was as precise and exact in the 
placing of the combatants as he might be in the placing of a 
bandage. At last, after holding the points of their swords 
together for quite an appreciable period, he stepped back with a 
sacramental.“ Go!” 

The Duke in the exasperation of the delay, felt his young 
heart thump in a perfect frenzy of interacting passions, and was 
lost in dread lest the others should attribute to fear the agonised 
beating which must be visible under his naked ribs. 

And there they stood, these two admirable specimens of 
manhood: one in its first exquisite youthful flower, the other in 
its perfect ripeness ; both handsome in their different styles, both 
gallant, both the hope of a noble line—and each bent upon 
nothing less than destroying, if not life itself, at least the 
symmetry of life in the other. 

“Go!” said the little Doctor, and retired a pace, with voice 
and step measured to the neatest decorum, satisfied that he was 
conducting affairs as such affairs needed to be conducted. What, 
therefore, was his surprise and horror to see, on the word, his 
principal leap upon the antagonist like a wild beast let loose 
from his cage ; to see neither rule nor law of offence and defence 
regulate his slashing onslaught, but only the savage determin- 
ation to cut, to wound, to maim, to kill. Before this assault in 

the light of nature the scientifically-trained opponent had no 
alternative but to fall back, guarding himself as best he might. 

The poor medical second: ran hither and thither, clucking his 
dismay. “Halt!” cried he, in despair; “ halt, sirs!” But all 

in vain, and he dared not interfere bodily where steel was smiting 
steel with such ferocious rapidity. 

Meanwhile the orderly, watching this scrimmage and noting 
his master’s forced retreat, stood with a nervous grin stiffened 
upon his lips and with anxiety in his protruding eye. 

Presently Neuberg’s left foot struck the limit of his space, and 
his endurance of his opponent’s reckless fury was exhausted. 
With his back against the wall, having felt that a blind cut he 
had failed to parry, himself had only been stopped just in time by 
the wainscot behind him from laying his head open, seeing the 
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Duke’s baffled, livid face within an inch of his own, the officer, who 
certainly did not want to kill but merely to dispose somehow of a 
dangerous rival, and who had hitherto refrained from striking in 
the midst of so tangled a fray, now thought that the moment had 
come. 

A push of his bare breast against the bare breast so close to it 
hurled the boy back a couple of paces; then mercifully avoiding 
the unguarded face, he drew his blade with one swift stroke along 
the outstretched arm. 

“Halt!” screamed once more Dr. Theophilus Lehmann, now 
quite hoarse. 

“No!” yelled Rochester, and waved his sword high in the air; 
but it instantly escaped his grasp, flew across the room, and 
crashed to the ground, carrying a couple of candlesticks with it. 

The defeated man whirled round upon himself as if seeking his 
weapon. 

“Thunder and lightning!” cried Neuberg’s strident voice. 
There was the jangling clang of another sword flung away, and 
the Duke, finding the world grown suddenly dark and cold, felt 
himself caught up into the warm arms of his adversary. 





IX. 


“For God’s sake let me in! 
What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eager cry ? 
A woman... ’tis I. 
Speak with me, pity me—open the door! 
A beggar begs that never begged before.” 
—Shakespeare. 


Arter the clashing, the stamping, the shouting, the crashing, the 
scuffing, there fell a wonderful stillness in the room. 

The Duke lay in a dead faint, with limp limbs supported on 
Neuberg’s knee and beautiful pallid head against his shoulder. 

Dr. Theophilus Lehmann (reserving his comments gud second 
for a later period) was now nothing but the quiet surgeon, and, 
with spectacles firmly adjusted, was selecting sundry instruments 
from his case. Under his direction, Hans, who had collected 
candles and had produced a sponge, knelt beside his master and 
grasped with both hands the slim white arm of the wounded man 
so as to keep the long lips of the cut together. And the Duke’s 
good red blood was over them all. 

“Na,” the Doctor was saying; “a clean cut with a clean weapon, 
that will be of itself a small matter. But his lordship the Duke 
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seems of a nervous temperament, naturally high-strung—just 
now over-strung. So we will even do the stitching, which is 
rather a disagreeable process, before we call him back to 
consciousness. If it had been you, my lord Count, I should have 
said the blood-letting would actually do you good. Can you hold 
the candle higher—just so?” and he bent over his work. 

There now came, with flutter and patter, someone sighing and 
lamenting along the passage. There was a pause outside the 
door, a rustling, and then a timid knock. 

Neuberg started, and spilt the candle-grease. The Doctor 
glanced up, just once: his blue eye was severe. 

“Tf you please,” he said, “for a few moments no one must 
move.” 

“Oh, my God!” said a weeping voice outside, “what has 
happened? Neuberg, are you there?” 

“Yes, Eva,” answered the officer in unconsciously plaintive 
tones. 

“ Ah, heavens!” cried Eva. ‘“ What a voice! You are hurt—I 
can hear it! Is it bad? Is it dangerous? Ah, my God! why 
are you all so still? I thought your noise would have killed me, 
but this is worse, far worse! Neuberg, for pity’s sake, what has 
happened? My lord Duke! my lord Duke! Merciful God! you 
have not killed that child?” 

The timid knock was now replaced by the battering of two soft 
palms on the panel. 

“Let me in—I will come in!” cried the lady. “Let me in, 
you there! You are not men, but monsters.” 

“Eva, be quiet a moment, I implore you!” cried Neuberg, still 
unable, however, with the deathlike form in his arms, to give his 
voice its natural sound, and perhaps not unwilling to test by this 
trial the real state of the lady’s feelings. ‘ Nothing serious has 
occurred ; have a moment’s patience, and you will be admitted.” 

“Ah, Neuberg,” sobbed she, ‘‘ you cannot put me off like this. 
Something dreadful is going on behind that door. I know it! 
Why does that poor child not answer ?” 

There was another pause, in which, from the scratching and 
rattling without, it was evident that the prima donna was 
endeavouring to look through the keyhole. This was followed 
by a wild scream. 

“Oh, God! Icansee you. Ob, monsters! assassins! let me 
in, or I shall rouse the town!” 

“So,” said Dr. Lehmann at length to Hans, taking hold of the 
bandage-roll, “I need trouble you no further, my good friend. 
Better go and tranquilize madame without: she seems a little 
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anxious. But keep her from entering. This is hardly a sight 
fora lady. If you please, my lord Count, continue as you are for 
the moment.” 

Hans cautiously unbolted the door and opened it a couple of 
inches as a preliminary to the prescribed soothing parley with 
the applicant outside. He might as well have attempted to keep 
the flood out once the sluice-gate was ajar. He was borne down, 
flattened behind the swinging door, by all the strength of the 
lady’s vigorous frame and of her outraged emotions. With 
voluminous white draperies waving around her she advanced upon 
the delinquents like some wild white bird flying to attack the 
enemies of its young. , 

“ Miscreants!” she cried, and pointed with a tragic finger; “I 
knew it!” 

At that instant the Duke sighed and opened his eyes, very 
dark in his white face. 

“My dear madam,” said the Doctor, “your womanly anxiety 
honours you, but there is not the least, not the very least, cause 
for alarm. Our young friend, whom I have just made quite 
comfortable, will be as well as ever in a few days.” 

“My arm is burning like hell-fire,” murmured the Duke 
faintly, and shifted himself in Neuberg’s embrace. 

“Drink this little cordial,” said the Doctor, stooping with a 
glass in his hand. 

“T can hold it better,” said Neuberg, who looked shame-faced, 
and avoided raising his eyes towards the object of his admiration ; 
but there was a growing tenderness in his clasp of the wounded 
man. 

Eva Visconti surveyed them both for a second in silence. A 
smile relaxed the compression of her lips, there was a light in her 
eye that can best be described as that of the lust of nursing—the 
lust which God has implanted in the heart of woman. 

“Here!” said she, and could stand it no longer, but whisked 
her draperies over the red puddles on the floor, knelt down beside 
the two, whipped the glass from Neuberg’s hand, and, inserting 
her strong round arm at exactly the proper angle under the 
languid head, held the cordial to the Duke’s lips. 

“Angel!” said Neuberg, who reverently lifted a wisp of her 
hair and kissed it. 

“A pretty time to choose!” said she, with light scorn, over her 
shoulder. “Leave the boy to me, and put a shirt on, for 
goodness’ sake. As for you, little man—Doctor, whatever you 
may be—had you not better see that the poor fellow’s bed is 
ready for him and warmed? He is cold as death.” 
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“T perceive that madame will make an admirable nurse,” said 
Theophilus Lehmann imperturbably; “her suggestions are ex- 
cellent.” He paused to take his patient’s pulse. “A little more 
cordial, if you please, first, before we attempt to set him on his 
legs.” 

“Hans, see about the bed,” said Neuberg. 

A little while later a remarkable procession might have been 
seen by any denizen of the inn, had not the landlord thought it 
expedient to keep curious inquirers from peering into what it 
might please a King’s Equerry to conduct in rooms selected for 
himself and his party. It was advancing along the passage: Hans, 
sedate and highly-drilled, leading the way with a candle in each 
hand ; the eccentric postilion, in stockinged feet, yellow breeches, 
and with a lady’s mantle over his shirtless back, came next, 
evidently in a poor way, supported by the pink and pattern of 
Health-Counsellors; in the rear were the sky-blue and silver 
officer, and a splendid lady in semi-low attire. The officer was 
hanging his head, for the lady was scolding him soundly. 

“You have reason to be proud of yourself,” she was saying; 
“this is a pretty feat, to have carved the child who did not know 
how to defend himself. Oh, he knew how to attack, did he? 
Little wonder, after your behaviour on the road! You were mad 
with love? Oh, of course, that could not fail—all the crimes you 
men commit are committed under the name of love; it is enough 
to make a poor woman dread the very sound of the word. You 
had to give the young man satisfaction? Naturally! And a 
pretty satisfaction—enough to keep him in bed for a week! 
And, talking of bed, I shall be thankful when I have tucked up the 
lad.” 

“You?” said Neuberg, with a deep note of disapproving 
surprise. 

“Yes, I myself, sir. Now look here, Neuberg, I am going to 
nurse that child, let you or anyone say what you like.” 

Thus did the Duke of Rochester’s first day of his month of 
liberty draw to its conclusion. As he fell asleep at length, worn 
out between fatigues of body and of mind, between the pain of 
his wound and the fever of his re-creating blood, his last vision 
was a silhouette of Eva Visconti’s shapely form thrown against 
the wall in magnificent proportions by the night-light she was 
trimming. The last sound was the tread of Neuberg’s restless 
feet pacing the passage outside his room. 
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X. 


“What is love? °Tis not hereafter. 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure; 
In delay there lies no plenty. 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“Tse wound,” said Dr. Theophilus Lehmann, “is progressing 
very nicely—very nicely indeed. Na, when blood is pure and 
young it is permissible to have it run so hot.” 

Rochester, although scarce able to lift a finger, stiff to helpless- 
ness from his violent exertions of the previous day, lay back 
among his pillows, wrapped in Neuberg’s finest linen. There 
was a smile upon his lips, and a curious glad serenity about his 
heart. Had he not broken his fast by a draught of divine nectar, 
held to his lips by the loveliest hand? Grosser mortals might 
have called the beverage “coffee”; but he, who had seen it 
mixed by a goddess, knew better. Nectar it was. The same 
hand had buttered a roll for him, and the little slaps of the 
knife had sounded as sweet as so many deliberate kisses, and 
before carrying over the plate to him she had absently munched 
a slice herself. This had been the last touch needful to perfect 
the ambrosial savour of his repast. 

Besides the exquisite novelty of the situation, it was beyond 
words delightful to feel one’s self the sole object of a beautiful 
woman’s solicitude. 

She had come in upon his first waking moments with a stream 
of sunlight, it seemed, and in his room she and the sunlight grew 
a brighter presence together every instant. 

With the instinct of a born nurse she had chosen to clothe 
herself in a soft stuff gown that made no rustle and was of a 
tender, restful colour. He was too young yet to woman’s ways 
to notice this, but the effect produced upon him as she moved 
from place to place was ineffably soothing and satisfying. She 
had rolled his bandages, she had washed his face with perfumed 
water, and he had kissed her hand each time it passed his lips, 
and she had rebuked him each time with a tap that was as good 
as a caress. She had brushed his hair with an ivory brush, 
scented from her own locks. Once when she leant over him to 
shake his pillows he had rested his cheek against her lovely and 
tender bosom—that was a moment to treasure for ever. 
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After all this there could have been no room in his mind for 
any rancour, even if the honest fight itself had not sufficed to 
wipe all spite away, and if rancour itself could have existed in 
his generous heart under the breezy geniality of his yesterday’s 
foe. They had exchanged a grasp of good-fellowship: Neuberg’s 
right to Rochester’s left hand. And as Eva installed herself at 
the patient’s bedside with a roll of filmy white knitting in her 
hand, Rochester could see without any displeasure that Neuberg 
seemed disposed to bear her company. 

In this charming atmosphere he fell asleep, to sleep the pro- 
found sleep of the tired man whose mind is at peace. 

When he came to consciousness once more there was a sound 
of low voices in earnest altercation at the window behind him. 
Between after-dreams and waking, he lay still and listened. 

“Now, Neuberg,” said the woman’s voice in a decided whisper, 
“if you cannot control yourself out you must go. I will not have 
our bargain broken in this manner, nor my patient awakened.” 

“Tt is impossible!” answered the man’s voice in vehement 
tones, none the less impressive because constrained. “That was 
a bargain no man with blood in his veins could hope to keep. 
Eva, is it no use?” 

“No,” echoed she ; “ you know it cannot be of any use. Heigh- 
ho!” she pursued, “if he were but a little of your way of 
thinking, what a happy woman I should be!” 

“But as it is,” cried the man, “we are all miserable! Do you 
think, Eva, that if he cared for you I would ever attempt to cross. 
his path, if there was even the remotest chance of his ever being 
in love with you? But he will never love any woman half as 
well as his own liberty. Liberty has been his bride for all the 
years of his manhood—she is ever the young and the beautiful to 
him. You and I, my dearest, would like something more substan- 
tial for a partner; but we live on a different plane from our old 
Spencer. He swims in a sort of middle region, between heaven 
and earth. We, my Beau-Sourire, are of the earth, earthy. 
Why waste your exquisite youth, your strength for joy, sighing 
for the unattainable? Listen, Eva, my Eva !—he is as dead to 
“08 as I am alive—and is not a live dog better than a dead 
ion?” 

“Tf you love me so truly as you say,” answered she, “then you 
will understand how it is that I must love on, since I have 
thrown my love before him, even though it be hopeless. Or, 
rather, that love is never hopeless.” 

So deeply interested was Rochester in this mysterious dis- 
course that he shifted himself gently on his pillows in such 
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fashion that over the head of his wooden bed he could now watch 
the speakers. 

Eva was sitting at the open window. Neuberg was kneeling 
at her feet, holding both her hands. On the face of each were 
stamped grief and longing. 

Outside it was raining—a sudden April shower. But all at 
once, across the driving spray, there slanted a ray of gold which 
fell on Eva’s face, and forthwith, with a smile, she softly broke into 
a song, a snatch of melody as inconsequent, as light and as plain- 
tive as a bird’s. And as she sang two tears gathered in her eyes 
and brimmed over. 

With a sort of cry Neuberg seized her round the waist and 
kissed the heavy drops from each cheek. She suffered him with 
a sad gentleness; then he sprang up and stamped his foot. 

“Oh, Eva! Eva!” cried he, “ how sweet those tears would taste 
had they been shed for me, but now how bitter salt they lie upon 
my lips!” 

“Hush!” she said, glanced round, and saw the Duke’s dark 
eyes, just clear of the pillowcase, watching her fixedly. She burst 
out laughing. 

“Look at the boy,” she said; “he is ready to devour you! 
There, there, I must not make any bad blood to-day, or the little 
Doctor will scold.” 

She tripped over to the bed, and with a deft twist re-established 
the patient properly on his pillow, tucking in the disordered bed- 
clothes. Then, stooping, she kissed him with a chirp that rang 
heartily through the room. . 

“There!” she said. 

Which was the blacker, Rochester’s face or Neuberg’s? She 
looked from one to the other and marked their scowl. 

“You men are all alike, big and little,” she said. 

“Eva,” said Neuberg gravely, “it is when you do such things 
as this that you give food to the evil tongues that wag about 
you.” 

“Heavens!” cried she, and shrugged her shoulders; “ what is 
a poor woman to do? Since I may give so much pleasure at so 
little cost, why not ?” 

“That is a maxim,” said he, and his brow was thunder-black, 
his voice rasping, “that might be pushed far x 

“ You know best,” she retorted hotly, “how far.” She flounced 
out of the room, and, good nurse as she was, slammed the door 
behind her. 

‘What does it all mean?” said the Duke, painfully excited. 
“Tt means,” said Neuberg, who flung himself into a chair, 
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“that, for all that, she is as straight asa die. But it means also 
that I am the most miserable dog on earth.” 

He buried his face in his hands and groaned so bitterly that 
the Duke felt quite sorry for him. 

Rochester lay silent for a time while Neuberg clutched his hair 
with despairing fingers, and the very room grew dark once more. 
The rain was again pattering outside. 

Gone was sweet placidity, fond memories, all obliterated by a 
cruel kiss of indifference. Bitter, too, was the knowledge that 
there was a favoured he. An irritating curiosity concerning this 
mysterious person, whom even the fiery Neuberg named with 
loving admiration, began to agitate his soul. 

“Who is he?” said the Duke, in a solemn voice, following the 
train of his thoughts. ‘ Who is it that she loves ?” 

Neuberg leaped up and came to sit at the end of the bed. 

“Ah!” said he, his face flushing, “who is he indeed? Why, 
it is no less a one than Michael Spencer—my own best friend. 
If you come to the Capital, as I suppose you intend to do, then 
you shall know him, and your life be the richer ever afterwards. 
Meanwhile, what can I tell you? He is an Englishman, like 
you-—” But Neuberg’s eye, measuring the boyish figure, said 
as plainly as speech, “Yet how unlike you!” “He is a man 
perhaps of thirty-five, who has travelled much all over the world, 
has had, I know, more adventures than we shall ever hear of. 
His past is mysterious. He is, in a way, a cosmopolitan. He 
has been a doctor. When I first knew him, he was a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Bologna, where I was in gar- 
rison. 

“T know the name of Spencer,” said the Duke coldly; “we 
have an Earl Spencer in England, and perhaps half a dozen 
county families of the name. What particular family does your 
eccentric friend claim kinship with?” His lip curled a little as 
he spoke. 

“Claim kinship! He!” cried Neuberg. “I wish he heard 
you. He claim pride in such things as birth or title!” 

“But, Count Neuberg,” said the Duke, lifting himself on his 
sound elbow with intensest surprise, “surely of all the legitimate 
sources of pride, race——” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in the officer, “ we know all that—that may 
be very well for you or me. Spencer is himself, and can be 
nothing more.” 

There was a silence, and the Duke looked musingly at his 
interlocutor. 

“T came across him again,” said Neuberg, “two years ago, in 
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Vienna. After that our friendship sprang up. That is the way 
with him: one is drawn to him in spite of one’s self. Wherever 
he goes, the best youth of the country gathers around him. But 
he is too erratic to remain long in one place, too independent to 
stand the tedium of settled occupation. The intellect of a 
philosopher, the tastes of a poet, the instinct of a rover,” con- 
tinued Neuberg, waxing warm in his loyal enthusiasm. ‘“ Wise 
beyond words—in theory. To hear him speak, you would think 
of a Socrates reincarnated, with the best of Plato, and a dash of 
St. Paul; but when it comes to practicability "—Neuberg threw 
back his head, and laughed gently at some recollections—“ you 
find, bless him! that the soaring philosopher is only the pearl of 
good fellows, after all. His reputation for wisdom has preceded 
him here; now he is at the Court of our King, who is a great 
reformer, and whom he condescends to assist with advice on many 
questions interesting to a reforming king.” 

The Duke looked and felt puzzled, sour, and withal in- 
credulous. 

“ And so,” said he, after a long pause, “ Eva Visconti loves this 
anomaly ?” 

“Yes, Eva loves him,” echoed Neuberg, beginning to pace the 
room, while his voice rang with a tone half bitter, half sweet. 
“And, as you have heard, she makes no secret of it all. She 
loves him, poor soul! as generously and completely as she does all 
things. And how could she help it? Who could blame her? It 
was passion at first sight—the very day I introduced him to her. 
You ought to feel flattered, young man,” added Neuberg, halting 
before the bed again, “that she should remain here to nurse you 
in this way, for it was to be near him again that she hurried on 
her journey in this way.” 

Ay, the postilion remembered the fair traveller’s unreasonable 
impatience to proceed. And she delayed to nurse him! 

It was the first time that he realised the fact, and the fact was 
most gratifying to realise. A shade of gloom began to lift from 
his brow. , 

“Do you think,” said he, after a little pause, with a new 
anxiety in his accent—“ are you so certain that your friend will 
not love her in return? She is very beautiful, very cap- 
tivating——” 

Neuberg’s lips shot the most good-humoured scorn. 

“What a clever fellow you must be,” he cried, “to discover all 
that at once! But there, never fret: Michael Spencer is no more 
for her than she is for me—or for you either, all Duke as you are. 
There is the farce and tragedy of life for you! Michael love 
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Eva? Spencer in love with any woman living? No, no. I 
should wish it in my heart otherwise for her, though I believe it 
would break my heart. But it will not be—that dreamy, roving 
bird has lived free so long that it will never mate now. If 
Spencer ever loves, it will have to be some strange being created 
to match himself, some quite impossible creature, more than half 
goddess, wholly grande dame. But Eva isa very child of nature. 
Eva was made for such as myself,” he added, and struck his palm 
with his clenched hand. “But alas! she will not see it, and all 
the salt of my life seems to be gone out of it for the sheer want of 
her.” 

“What are you talking of ?” said Eva, popping her head in at 
the door. “Tra la la lira! See the sun?” She was smiling. 
Both looked back at her with a reflection of her own brightness. 
“That is right,” she went on; “ good boys again! Do you know 
what I have done? Why, written and sent a billet-doux to the 
little precise Doctor—he is a gem, that little Doctor !—asking 
him to sup with us to-night. I have ordered such a supper, my 
children! I went down to the cook myself; he has lost his heart 
tome. He will cook con amore.” 

The room was again flooded with sunshine, and Eva lifted her 
glorious voice and sang like a happy thrush. 












A Spartan Mother. 


Ir would seem to be one of the rules to which humanity is subject 
that, whatever may be the truth as to the father of a great 
man, his mother must needs have been a notable woman. The 
case of the Wesleys, John and Charles, is one in point. One 
cannot but perceive that their mother possessed, in extraordinary 
degree, the qualities of earnestness and firmness of mind, and in 
reading the Jowrnals of her most distinguished son, the effect of 
these is easy to note. 

Susannah Annesley, like Samuel Wesley, came of an eminent 
Nonconformist family, which had suffered for its faith in more 


generations than one. Yet she was by no means ready to take 
for granted the opinions she might decently enough have accepted 
by inheritance. 


“There is nothing I now desire to live for” (says she in a letter 
addressed to her eldest son Samvel in 1709), “but to do some little 
service to my children; that, as I have brought them into the world, 
I may, if it please God, be an instrument of doing good to their souls. 
I had been several years collecting from my little reading, but chiefly 
from my own observation and experience, some things which I hoped 
might be useful to you all. I had begun to connect and form all into 
a little manual . . . . and because I was educated among the Dissenters, 
and there was something remarkable in my leaving them at so early an 
age—not being full thirteen—I had drawn up an account of the whole 
transaction, under which I had included the main of the controversy 
between them and the established church, as far as it had come to my 
knowledge; and then followed the reasons which had determined my 
judgment to the preference of the Church of England. I had fairly 
transcribed a great part of it, but before I could finish my design the 
flames consumed both this and all my other writings.” 


Mr. Wesley himself had the great gift of determination. 
Desired to forward the religious designs of James II., he flatly 
refused, and preached pointedly from the text: “If it be so, our 
God is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and He 
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will deliver us out of thy hand, O King. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.” Mr. Wesley was first 
in the field with a defence of the Revolution, which he dedicated 
to Queen Mary, and he was rewarded with the living of Epworth, 
in Lincolnshire. It is interesting to learn that Susannah Wesley 
haf opinions of her own even in this matter. She did not approve 
of King William, and refused to pretend that she did, though she 
thought it only conformable with wifely duty to refrain from 
active expression of her opinion. However, her husband noticed 
one day that she did not say Amen to the prayers for him. He soon 
convinced himself that the neglect was not accidental, and sternly 
questioned his wife. 

She then told him frankly that she did not believe that the 
Prince of Orange was king, and he, in reply, stated that she must 
change her opinions, or he would no longer cohabit with her. 
Having made this vow, and failing to persuade her, he took horse, 
and rode away. Mrs. Wesley heard nothing of him until about 
a twelvemonth later, when the death of the king removed the 
subject of difference between them. He then returned to his 
wife, and it was after this separation that John Wesley was 
born. 

Another of the disputes between the two—who, despite all 
differences, were most fortunate in their choice of one another— 
further illustrates the strength of Mrs. Wesley’s character. Her 
husband had not a large income, while his family must always 
have been expensive, seeing that she bore him nineteen children 
in the course of their married life. Despite his home duties, he 
conceived it to be his duty, as it was undoubtedly his pleasure, to 
attend the sittings of Convocation. During these absences there 
was no afternoon service at Epworth, and so, on Sunday evenings, 
Mrs. Wesley prayed with her own family, read a sermon, and 
afterwards engaged in religious conversation. Parishioners who 
came to the house for one reason or another, were not excluded, 
but they were not allowed to interrupt the occupation of the 
hour. They carried the report of Mrs. Wesley’s ministerings to 
their neighbours, and soon more people began to come than the 
room would accommodate. It was then that representations were 
made to Mr. Wesley which led him to write to her with some 
severity. Her conduct “looked particular,” he said, because of her 
sex, and because he was then in a public station and character, 
which rendered it the more necessary that she should do nothing 


to attract censure. He recommended that she should get someone 
else to read for her. 
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Mrs. Wesley replied by thanking him for dealing so plainly 
with her, but continued— 


“T cannot conceive why any should reflect upon you, because your 
wife endeavours to draw people to church, and to restrain them from 
profaning the Lord’s Day, by reading to them, and other persuasions. 
For my part, I value no censure on this account: I have long since shook 
hands with the world. And I heartily wish I had never given them more 
reason to speak against me. As I am a woman, so I am also the mistress 
of a large family. And though the superior charge of the souls contained 
in it lies on you, yet, in your absence, I cannot but look on every soul you 
leave in my care as a talent committed to my trust by the great Lord of 
all the families, both of heaven and earth.” 


She then went on to explain how it was that the meetings, at first 


purely domestic, had gradually grown larger, and come to include 
the parishioners, 


“ As to it looking particular, I grant it does. And so does everything 
that is serious, or that may anyway advance the glory of God, or the 
salvation of souls As for your proposal, of letting some other 
person read, alas! you do not consider what these people are. I do not 
think one man among them could read a sermon without spelling a great 
part of it. Nor has any of our family a voice strong enough to be heard 
by such a number of people.” 


After that she continued to behave as before, much to the 
chagrin of the curate of Epworth, who again wrote to Mr. Wesley, 
complaining that a conventicle was being held in his house. Toa 
fresh remonstrance from her husband, who had suffered too much 
at the hands of Dissenters to sit quiet under such a charge, 
Mrs. Wesley replied— 


“Tf you do, after all, think fit to dissolve this assembly, do not tell me 
that you desire me to do it, for that will not satisfy my conscience; but 
send me your positive command, in such full and express terms as may 
absolve me from guilt and punishment for neglecting this opportunity of 
doing good, when you and I shall appear before the great and awful 
tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


One thinks of other cases where two possessors of strong 
opinions have been joined together to their own undoing, but it is 
easy to understand why this was a happy union. “Mr. Wesley,” 
says the historian, “made no further objections, and, thoroughly 
respecting, as he did, the principles and understanding of his 
wife, he was perhaps ashamed that the representations of meaner 
minds should have prejudiced him against her conduct.” 

It will be seen that the mother of the Wesleys was a woman 
possessing an active mind, intensely independent, and capable of 
almost any effort in the discharge of what she conceived to be her 
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duty. To the education of her children she applied herself with 
all her energies, and from the time that they entered into the 
world, they were treated in accordance with a system carefully 
thought out and arranged. Wesley gives in his Jowrnals a letter, 
wherein the devoted mother sets forth at length the principles 
that guided her in this matter. It was written, at his request, in 
July, 1732, when Wesley was still at Oxford, and in his twenty- 
ninth year. 


“The first quarter,” says this mother of nineteen children, “commonly 
passes in sleep. They were always put into a regular method of living, 
in such things as they were capable of, from their birth; as in dressing, 
undressing, etc.” After the first quarter had elapsed “they were, if 
possible, laid into their cradles awake, and rocked to sleep; and so they 
were kept rocking until it was time for them to awake. This was done 
to bring them to a regular course of sleeping; which at first was three 
hours in the morning, and three in the afternoon; afterwards two hours, 
until they needed none at all.” 


That passage, as the confession of a woman who had borne 
nineteen children, and known the sorrow of losing thirteen, testifies 
to a devotion modern mothers would find it hard to emulate. She 
was probably a miracle to those around her, but, if there were any 
who approached her at all, it is easy to understand that the 
married woman of those days had time for nothing beyond mere 
household duties. The next passage, however, must read a little 
painfully to modern ears. In a family of which over two-thirds 
failed to reach maturity, there must have been many children 
who suffered in a hundred obscure childish ways, and the child 
that is in pain is meant by nature to cry lustily, until someone 
comes to discover and remove the cause of its distress. Yet we 
read— 


“When turned a year old (and some before) they were taught to fear 
the rod, and to cry softly; by which means they escaped abundance of 
correction they might otherwise have had; and that most odious noise 
of the crying of children was but rarely heard in the house; but the 
family usually lived in as much quietness as if there had not been a 
child among them.” 


To the end of the world, people will be glad or sad over the 
recorded joys and sorrows of grown-up people who lived in the 
years that are over. They might well enough weep at the woes 
of these little children who “ feared the rod,” and were taught to 
“cry softly ” before they were a year old. For the most tragic 
thing that can befall a child is to be punished for a reason it does 
not understand, and at that age a child cannot possibly under- 
stand that it deserves to feel pain. It certainly can only be 
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made to know, through deadly fear, that natural instincts must 
be suppressed, and weeping done quietly. The Wesley children 
can never have laughed, as children should, or played without 
restraint. “The family lived in as much quietness, as if there 
had not been a child among them,” and since the Journals were 
issued to the world, how many children have suffered in precisely 
the same way, because John Wesley survived, and felt that he 
must have been rightly educated? One can imagine that, to 
these children, even Mr. Kipling’s Antirosa, or those absurd 
“Olympians” who failed to understand the children in Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s ‘Golden Age,’ would have appeared simple 
miracles of sympathy. 


“As soon as they were grown pretty strong, they were confined to 
three meals a day. They were suffered to eat and drink (small beer) as 
much as they liked, but not to call for anything. If they wanted aught 
they used to whisper to the maid which attended them, who came and 
spoke to me.” When the discipline of the day was ended they were got 
to bed by the maid, who “left them in their several rooms awake; for 
there was no such thing allowed of in our house, as sitting by a child 
until it fell asleep.” 


For every one of the rules she had devised, Mrs. Wesiey had a 
number of excellent reasons. A harsh critic would say that, in 


her view, the proper way to educate a child was to make it abstain 
from most of the things it is natural to do, and compel it to do 
those which are repugnant. The children who feared the rod 
before they were out of the cradle 


“were so constantly used to eat and drink what was given them, that 
when any of them was ill, there was no difficulty in making them take the 
most unpleasant medicine; for they durst not refuse it, though some of 
them would presently throw it up. This I mention to show that a person 
may be taught to take anything, though it be never so much against his 
stomach.” 


It will be observed that Mrs. Wesley’s philosophy has not been 
misrepresented, and, indeed, she goes on frankly to explain the 
need of inculcating fear. 

She had, apparently, no conception that kindness has triumphs 
no less marvellous than those which are wrought under the 
imminent shadow of the rod. She is convinced, on the contrary, 
that the people who do not follow her rules are cruelly kind, 
allowing their children to form habits which they know well 
must afterwards be broken, and even teaching them in spirit to 
do things for which they will be presently severely beaten, 
There are, of course, a host of parents who do that kind of thing, 
but there are others who are wisely kind, and we cannot but 
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thank heaven that they get less rare. We know that, to a child, 
everything must be made clear. Mrs. Wesley made it obey by 
mere subjection of the will, and her children must have gone 
about the world with a continual sense of having endured 
injustice. 


“In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to be done is 
to conquer their will, and bring them to an obedient temper. To inform 
the understanding is a work of time, and must with children proceed by 
slow degrees as they are able to bear it; but the subjecting of the will is 
a thing that must be done at once; and the sooner the better.” 


The founder of Methodism was himself christened John Benjamin 
by way of preserving the memory of two little brothers who had 
failed to survive the rigours of the home at Epworth. He 
nevertheless agreed completely with the ideas of his mother, 
and in his statement of his views seems to have been almost more 
emphatic than she was. “Break their wills betimes,” he says, 
“begin this work before they can run alone, before they can speak 
plain, perhaps before they can speak at all. Whatever pain it 
costs, break the will if you would not damn thechild.” He quotes 
with approval that most terrible sentence of his mother’s: “ Let a 
child from a year old be taught to fear the rod and to cry softly ; 
from that age make him do as he is bid, if you whip him ten times 
running to effect it. If you spare the rod you spoil the child. 
If you do not conquer you ruin him.” He goes on to warn 
parents “that in particular they should labour to convince their 
children of atheism, and show them that they do not know God, 
love him, delight in him, or enjoy him, any more than do the 
beasts that perish.” And yet the man who has read Wesley’s 
Journals cannot but admire him prodigiously, and realise that he 
was singularly fond of children. That, after all, isnot remarkable. 
Many men who are pre-eminately unsuited for the ordeal of 
matrimony are passionately fond of children. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mrs. Wesley’s system was 
that which related to the teaching of reading. ‘ None of them 
were taught to read until five years old, except Kezzy, in whose 
case I was overruled, and she was more.years learning than some 
of the rest had been months.” Mrs. Wesley goes on to give 
full details of her methods, which seem to have been entirely 
modern and sensible. On the day after the child had reached the 
age of five it was given the alphabet to learn. Samuel, who was 
the first to be taught by Mrs. Wesley, learned the alphabet in a 
few hours. After this he was given the Bible and taught to spell 
the first verse, and so on, until he took ten verses for a lesson, 
which he quickly did. He began to learn on February 11th. 
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Easter fell very low that year, but by Whitsuntide he could read 
a chapter well. 


“He had such a prodigious memory, that I cannot remember ever to 
have told him the same word twice. What was yet stranger, any word 
he had learned in his lesson, he knew, wherever he saw it, either in his 
Bible, or any other book; by which means he learned very soon to read 
an English author well.” 


Mrs. Wesley placed a great importance upon the art of reading, 
and followed the same system with unvarying success. 


“One day was allowed to the child wherein to learn its letters; and 
each of them did in that time know all its letters except Molly and 
Nancy, who were a day and a half before they knew them perfectly; for 
which I then thought them very dull; but since I have observed how 
long many children are in learning the horn-book, I have changed my 
opinion.” 


It is evident that Mrs. Wesley had a low opinion of the women 
of her time as readers. In three months, she says, “ Every one of 
them, Kezzy excepted, could read better than the most of women 
can do so long as they live.” Again, she laid it down that no 
daughter of hers should be taught to sew until she could read 
well. “The putting children to learn sewing before they can 
read perfectly, is the very reason why so few women can read fit 
to be heard, and never to be well understood.” 

After all, one has perhaps been tempted into an exaggeration 
of the rigours of child-life under the régime. Upon reflection 
Mrs. Wesley recalls some by-laws she had omitted to mention, and 
most of them would modify all the harsher rules, and reconcile 
the children to their endurance. If a child was charged with a 
fault and ingenuously confessed, promising to amend, it was 
straightway forgiven, for “it had been observed that cowardice and 
fear of punishment often led children into lying till they get a 
custom of it, which they cannot leave.” This regulation, says 
Mrs. Wesley frankly, “prevented a great deal of lying,” and 
would have been still more effective, had not one of the family— 
presumably the husband, who objected to the holding of services 
when he was away at Convocation—refused to observe it. This 
unnamed person had no reward to give to those who spoke the 
truth, and so he often got lies. But some, in spite of all, would 
always speak truth plainly. 

No child was punished twice for the same fault, nor ever 
reminded of it if there were visible signs of amendment. Every 
signal act of obedience was commended, and frequently rewarded, 
according to the merits of the case; and there was another rule: 
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“that if ever a child performed an act of obedience, or did anything 
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with an intention to please, though the performance was not well, 
yet the obedience and intention should be kindly accepted, and 
the child with sweetness directed how to do better for the future.” 
Finally Mrs. Wesley was very strict in her insistence upon the 
rights of every man over his own property. The ultimate 
meaning of a law or a system of laws depends entirely upon the 
person who has to interpret, and one is inclined to think that life 
was possibly pleasant enough for the children at Epworth. 

They were not fortunate afterwards. There were thirteen of 
them who died young. The history of the three brothers, Samuel, 
John, and Charles, need hardly be touched upon here, for it is 
sufficiently well known. Kezzy, who had been so long a time 
learning to read, fell in love with one Hall, who announced to her 
that the Lord had declared to him that he must marry, and that 
she was the chosen woman. Later he had another “vision” and 
learned that the first had misled him ; that it was Martha, another 
sister, whom he was to marry. Kezia bore the blow well, but “ it 
consumed her by the slow operation of a settled grief,” and she 
died not long after. Mrs. Hall—for the second sister did actually 
marry the man who had behaved so ill—lived long enough to 
regret her action very bitterly. Kezzy, by the bye, seems to have 
been the favourite of the family. She was one of the youngest, 
and it is recorded often that the famous ghost which haunted the 
house at Epworth was merely an amusement to her, and that she 
followed it about the house in a state of the highest glee. 

The other sister, Hetty, was engaged to a young man, but for 
some reason or other the match was broken off, and—for all the 
world like a character in a novel—she went and married the first 
man who came along. He seems to have been a drunken 
profligate, and to have made her life a misery. Once she composed 
her own epitaph, believing herself to be at the point of death. 


Destined while living to sustain 

An equal share of grief and pain, 
Ail various ills of human race 
Within this breast had once a place. 
Without complaint she learnt to bear 
A living death, a long despair; 

Till hard oppressed by adverse fate, 
O’ercharged she sank beneath the weight, 
And to this peaceful tomb retired, 
So much esteem’d, so long desired. 
The painful mortal conflict’s o’er; 

A broken heart can bleed no more. 


She lived, however, for some years, before her brother Charles 
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preached her funeral sermon from the words, “Thy sun shall go 
down no more, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the 
Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.” 

The Wesleys would appear to have been born to misfortune in 
their matrimonial undertakings. One of the most curious passages 
in the history of the founder of Methodism is that which relates 
to his refusal to administer the sacrament to a Mrs. Williamson. 
The incident occurred while he was in Georgia, and was indubit- 
ably the cause of his return to this country. It is none too 
clearly set forth, but one can at least see that the people of 
Georgia believed Mrs. Williamson to be speaking the truth when 
she said that before her marriage Wesley had several times 
proposed to her, and been as frequently refused. After this he 
became a believer in celibacy, but in middle age he changed his 
mind again, and had no comfort until his wife left him. Anyone 
who has read the Journals will understand that it would be 
difficult to find a woman who could have lived comfortably as his 
wife. Wesley’s note on the occasion of her death is singularly 
dispassionate. “Friday 12th I came to London, and was in- 
formed that my wife died on Monday. This evening she 
was buried, though I was not informed of it till a day or two 
after.” 

To return to Mrs. Wesley, there came at the end of her life an 
episode much like that which is described at the beginning of 
this article. Samuel Wesley would seem to have been very much 
the sort of person one would expect to find in an elder brother 
brought up in such a family as this, and he had no sympathy with 
Methodism. When he heard rumours that his mother had been 
persuaded by John, he wrote her such a letter as his father had 
been wont to write, and reminding her of that earlier blot upon 
her character, the services at Epworth, hoped that she would 
refuse to be led away in her old age. John, however, believed 
that she had really embraced his ideas at the last, and he wrote 
for her tombstone an epitaph, the third verse of which was 
manifestly intended to advertise the fact to the world. 


In sure and steadfast hope to rise 
And claim her mansion in the skies, 
A Christian here her flesh laid down, 
The cross exchanging for a crown. 


True daughter of affliction, she, 

Inured to pain and misery, 

Mourned a long night of griefs and fears, 
A legal night of seventy years. 





A SPARTAN MOTHER. 


The Father then revealed his Son, 
Him in the broken bread made known, 
She knew and felt her sins forgiven, 
And found the earnest of her Heaven. 


Meet for the fellowship above, 

She heard the call, “ Arise, my love!” 
“T come,” her dying looks replied, 
And lamb-like, as her Lord, she died. 


If one has not entirely misread her character, there are other 
things it would have seemed worth while to inscribe upon her 
tombstone if one had been her son. 
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Our Ereat Srontier Railway. 


Tue boundaries of our vast Indian Empire are those which Nature 
herself has assigned. The restless ocean stretches encircling arms on 
all sides save one, and that one is guarded by a fortaliceof mountains, 
reaching in an almost unbroken chain from sea-board to sea-board. 
Persistent exploration, however, reveals joints in the chain-armour 
of these defending heights, and it behoves us to utilize such gaps 
as exist for the establishment of communication with the wild 
regions beyond, thus bringing them within our sphere of influence. 
Otherwise it may be left to the engineers of a hostile army first 
to discover the weak spots in our natural defences. 

These small breaches are not of much importance, save where 
we have for neighbours Afghanistan and Beluchistan. Neither 
from recluse Thibet, with Nepaul as buffer state, nor from 
flowery Cashmere need we fear invasion ; it is from distant Europe, 
using Afghanistan and Beluchistan as high-road, that the hostile 
force will march. There is no surer means of safeguarding a 
frontier than by giving to all parts of it direct railway communi- 
cation with the interior, for men and material can then be rapidly 
transported thither in time of need. Mountain railways are 
especially valuable, for they usually offer the only possible means 
of transport through that part of the country which they traverse. 
A policy of frontier railway extension is the safest and soundest 
method of forestalling possible invasion. A brief description of 
the most important frontier railway which we have as yet con- 
structed may therefore be not without interest. 

In the early days of our intercourse with Beluchistan, the 
route through the Bolan Pass was the best known road to Quetta, 
and thence to Jacobabad, our old frontier station, and was the one 
most used by caravans from Kandahar. It also formed the route 
to the Khan of Khelat’s capital, and was traversed by Beluchis in 
their annual migrations to and from the plains. By the treaty of 
Gundamuk in 1879, a district henceforward known as “ British 
Beluchistan” was ceded to England, our frontier thus being 
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advanced by three hundred and forty-five miles. Of this district 
Quetta is the chief town. Consequently, when measures were 
considered for strengthening our position in the Quetta plateau, 
inquiries were at once made as to the suitability of this route 
for a railway. 

The importance of connecting Quetta with the existing system 
of Indian railways was immediately recognised. The nearest 
railroad was that which ran from Kurrachee to Lahore, wid 
Bahawalpore and Mooltan, forming part of the North Western 
Railway. Surveys soon enabled a line to be projected from Ruk 
Junction (a station on the above railway, situated between Kotri 
and Sukker), partly through Beluch territory, to Sibi, the nearest 
frontier station in the assigned British district. This line was to 
be one hundred and thirty-three miles in length, and to pass over 
a flat desert, which in its physical features offered no particular 
obstacles to the construction of a railroad. But further surveys 
showed that the remainder of the route to Quetta would be a hard 
nut to crack. From Rindli (where the proposed railway would 
enter the hills) to Quetta, the country surveyed seemed to 
naturally divide itself into three sections, viz.: (1) the lower 
section through the lower hills, (2) the middle section through 
the higher hills up to Kotal Darwaza at the entrance to the Bolan 
Pass, and (3) the upper section thence to Quetta. These three 
sections will be treated of in detail when considering the Quetta 
loop line. Suffice it to add that the middle section—viz., that 
through the Bolan Pass—appeared to offer such insuperable 
difficulties that it became necessary to cast about for an alterna- 
tive route. 

There was another pass through the mountains near Sibi, by 
way of the gorge of the river Nari, which had been used by 
caravans coming from Kandahar at a very remote period, and there 
is reason to suppose that it had also been utilized by the Mogul 
troops on several occasions. But about the date of our occupation 
of Quetta it had fallen into comparative disuse, and little was 
known of it, except that a track existed which, after leaving the 
plains, must pass through the country of the marauding Maris, 
and then surmount an obstacle known as “Chupper Mountain,” 
infested by the equally lawless Kakar Pathans, who have their 
abodes in the surrounding fastnesses. However, by the time the 
impracticability of the Bolan route had been demonstrated, the 
country had become more settled, and the districts through which 
the alternative route was to pass could be thoroughly explored and 
surveyed. The “Chupper Mountain,” that béte noir of the camel- 
men, and which figured so prominently on the old maps, was then 
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found to be only the lower slope of a mountain, and to be cleft by 
a deep gorge or rift. The discovery of this rift, just when the 
scheme for the railway seemed blocked by the difficulties of the 
Bolan Pass, settled the question. More detailed surveys showed 
that though the line would be a costly and difficult one to build, 
yet there were no absolutely insuperable obstacles in the way. 
Accordingly work was started from Nari upwards, but was 
interrupted by risings of the Kakars in the upper portions, and of 
the Maris in the lower hills. Shortly afterwards, owing toa change 
in the frontier policy of the controlling authorities, all works above 
Nari gorge were discontinued. 

In the autumn of 1883 work was recommenced, and through 
communication by rail with Quetta was established in February 
1887. During the construction of the railway many difficulties 
were encountered and successfully overcome. The result reflects 
great credit upon Major-General Sir J. Browne and his staff. 
Natural obstacles, inseparable from railroad construction in a 
mountainous region, were intensified by the barren and inhospitable 
nature of the country. The climatic conditions ranged from the 
intense and prolonged ultra-tropical heat in the narrow valleys of 
the lower hills to the extremes of Arctic cold met with in the upper 
portions. As a natural consequence, great sickness and mortality 
prevailed amongst the workmen, which was increased by the 
difficulty of ensuring sufficient food supplies for the vast army of 
labourers employed. 

The section between Jacobabad and Sibi proved, however, to bea 
broken reed in so far as regarded the expected facility of its construc- 
tion. Passing as the route does through the parching Put Desert, 
it soon became evident that the total absence of water would prove 
a serious stumbling-block. It was necessary to bring every single 
drop of water by train along the newly-completed line to that spot 
at which work ceased for the night. It can well be imagined with 
what eagerness the daily advent of this train was awaited, and how 
anxiously its first appearance on the horizon was watched for. So 
valuable was the smallest quantity of water that upon one occa- 
sion, when the train was slowly approaching, an engineer rushed 
out to meet it, and, hailing the driver, shouted, “Stop, man, you're 
wasting water!” “I ain’t, sir!” retorted the autocrat of the 
footplate. ‘Wot d’yer mean?” The engineer pointed to the 
safety-valve. Steam was blowing out of it, which, as all railway- 
men know, should not be the case when so near the end of the 
journey, for it shows that the engine possesses a greater supply 
than is necessary to carry it to its destination. The engine-driver, 
conscious of his error, offered no further remark, but he took care 
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never again to risk being charged with even ‘indirect waste of the 
precious fluid. 

The fact that this section of the line,in the face of such great 
difficulties, was completed at the rate of one hundred and one miles 
in one hundred and thirty-three days speaks for itself! It 
probably represents a record in railroad construction, approached 
only recently in the Valley of the Nile. 

The Sind Pishin Railway, as the railway to Quetta vid Harnai 
is called, on leaving Sibi runs for seven miles through open 
country, and then enters the hills at Nari, traversing the Nari and 
Kuchali defiles. It constantly crosses and re-crosses the Nari river 
and its tributaries by frail-looking girder bridges. The scenery 
is very fine indeed. The valley here is narrow and bounded by 
fantastically-shaped hills of conglomerate shales and sandstones of 
varying colours, often contorted and twisted into most picturesque 
shapes. At rare spots in some of the side valleys and hollows 
small patches of green may be seen, while here and there wild 
oleanders, nearly smothered in flood-drift, struggle to retain their 
footing at the water’s edge. Unwary camels are sometimes tempted 
to eat the poisonous dusky green leaves, with dire results to the 
“ships of the desert.” The general appearance of this section of 
the line is that of a dreary desolation, and conveys the impression 
of a wild and a deserted country, terrific in its very ruggedness 
and solitude. The difficulties of construction here were immense. 
This section ends on a ridge of limestone, which runs across the 
desolate valley and forms the boundary in the direction of the Nari 
country. Through this ridge the river has cut a way for itself 
called the “Spin Tangi,” or White Gorge,” narrow and precipitous 
at the bottom. The rocky barrier now only causes an insignificant 
rapid, but the deep pool scooped out in the rock below bears witness 
to the time when the barrier was a very real one and the rapid a 
very considerable waterfall. 

The “Spin Tangi” tunnel literally bristles with fossils of every 
conceivable size and shape—in fact, all the limestone in this region 
teems with them. From this cause the sides of the tunnel present 
quite a coruscated aspect, and but for the fact that the fossils are 
very firmly embedded, it would be almost possible to pluck them out 
as the train passes through. Their presence in such numbers gives 
a very peculiar appearance to the limestone. The railway, on 
emerging from a short tunnel through this ridge, traverses country 
of a more level and open character. There are a few attempts at 
cultivation by means of precarious irrigation from the river, but 
the main feature of the landscape is the oppressive prevalence of 
boulders, gravel and shingle, and the disheartening absence of 
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cultivable soil and vegetation. The characteristic dusky reddish- 
brown of the lower region, with its sharp fantastic sky-lines, has 
changed to the cold grey of the boulders, speckled here and there 
with a few bluish-green shrubs, and bounded by the rounded 
swelling outlines of the limestone mountains. Terraces of gravel 
and shingle, intersected by deep gullies, lie against the flanks of 
the hills, and provide a perennial supply of boulders to the hardly- 
won patches of cultivation. In places an outer layer of rocks one 
hundred feet or so in thickness has slid from its position on the 
rounded sides of the mountain, and now lies on the lower slopes, a 
heap of confused ruins. From the line the mountains are seen as 
a gradually increasing mass of barren grey rock. This type of 
scenery prevails for a distance of twenty miles, and then the 
railway crosses a dismal and marshy tract of country, ‘distinguished 
by bogs of stagnant water, in which grow rank grass, harbouring 
pestilential malaria. Suddenly the Harnai valley opens before us 
in smiling contrast to its surroundings. In early summer the 
brilliant green of the carefully-terraced rice fields, the clumps of 
mulberry and apricot trees clustering round the rude, flat-topped 
houses, the rows of willows, with their interlacing festoons of vines, 
bordering the clear, pleasant-looking waters of the numerous irri- 
gation canals, form a complete picture of beauty and fertility. 
Additional colour and life are lent to the scene by the groups of 
scantily-clad, but withal happy and healthy-looking children, and 
the comely Italian-faced women in their indigo blue or scarlet 
smocks. They seem always to be drawing water when the train 
passes. The rugged and barren surroundings do much by contrast 
to enhance the charm of the ensemble. 

The roughly-built, square, tapering towers tell of the days when 
the husbandman was compelled to defend his ripening crops from 
the attacks of marauding Maris and Kakars, ay! and sometimes 
perforce to retreat to these same towers in face of overwhelming 
numbers, snatching up such of his possessions as he could. 

But this oasis of fertility is of small extent, and the railroad, 
after crossing the Harnai river, makes its way into another valley 
through the barrier hills to the left. It then resumes its mono- 
tonous course through more boulders, shingle and gravel, crosses 
streams which when in flood are veritable torrents, and after 
traversing nearly another twenty miles of this country, the 
line emerges from it by laboriously corkscrewing up the face 
of one of the inevitable gravel terraces into the valley of the 
Shahrig. Though not possessing the fertile beauty of Harnai, 
there is a fair amount of cultivation. Shahrig boasts of an extra- 
ordinary number of burial-grounds, which bear witness to its 
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undesirability as a place of residence during the fever season. 
Even the natives themselves leave their habitations and spend the 
unhealthy months in the hills. 

From this point the views of the surrounding mountains are 
very fine, especially in winter, when the snow reveals irregularities 
imperceptible in the summer hazes. The limestone range, which 
has been on the right since the railway left the lower hills at 
Spin Tangi, here rises to its culminating height in the peak of 
“Kaliput,” eleven thousand feet above sea-level. Unable in its 
struggle skywards to retain its smooth curved outline, this 
mountain here towers over the valley as an apparently continuous i 
precipice six thousand feet high, ending in an abrupt and com- 
manding crest. A little farther on it resumes its smooth rounded 
form, gradually lessening in height till it closes the valley as 
the Chupper Hill. Shortly after leaving Shahrig the valley 
contracts, and the railroad follows the course of the stream 
between the limestone and a ridge of stratified rocks. On the left 
this ridge is composed of a number of layers of varying consis- 
tency sloping downwards away from the valley. Its surface is 
strewn with boulders, and is much scarred by landslips, which 
frequently take place in the unstable, loamy soil. Sometimes 
they occur to such an extent as to push the stream out of its 
course for a time. 

Beds of coal have been discovered here, but not of very great 

thickness or hardness; they are being worked by the railway. 
The coal, though soft and friable, is of excellent quality. Cluster- 
ing along the river are seen the huts of the workmen, who always 
turn out to watch the train pass. This settlement is devastated 
by fever every autumn in a greater degree even than Shahrig, and 
the mining operations are much hampered by its ravages during 
two months in each year. A few miles higher up the railway 
comes to the right bank of the river, leaving on the left a fertile 
patch which stretches back in terraces from the river to the hills. 
From this spot the railway rises rapidly. To allow of its emerging 
at a sufficient height on the other side of the Chupper Hill, it is 
necessary for the line to enter at the lower end some two hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the stream. This is achieved by 
running up the valley, past the entrance to the rift, and then 
crossing it by means of a horse-shoe curve carried on a high 
viaduct. The track afterwards runs for about half a mile in a 
gallery just under the smooth sloping surface of the limestone, 
until it comes out of the darkness into the rift. 

The discovery of the Chupper Rift was such a godsend to the 
engineers, that it seems as though Nature, repenting of the relent- 
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less barriers which she had thus far set up to oppose man’s works, 
had resolved that she would now graciously assist his endeavours. 
Without the presence of this huge gorge, it would have been well- 
nigh impossible to take a railway across the mountain. The 
appearance is as though the vast peak had cracked from top to 
bottom right through the solid mass of the limestone. The 
passage through the rift is made at a height of three hundred feet 
above the bed of the stream, and it seems in places as though the 
railway were veritably suspended in mid air. The scenery 
throughout this portion of the line—in fact, the whole way from 
Dirgi—is unequalled for grandeur by any in the world. “The 
entire landscape is absolutely barren, and it looks like a great 
store-house of the earth’s material rather than a finished portion 
of the world.” 

After leaving the rift, the line enters the worst section of the 
whole route. It was called by the engineers the “Mud Gorge,” 
because it consists entirely of vast hills and sloughs of mud which 
are constantly shifting and moving their position. Their roving 
tendencies were continually altering the actual contour of the 
country, and added one more to the many grievous problems with 
which the constructors of the line were constantly finding them- 
selves confronted. From this dreary waste the line descends, past 
Kuch Station to Bostan Junction, and between those two places 
there is a very fine piece of engineering called the “Loop.” Here 
it was necessary for the line to descend with considerable rapidity, 
and to effect this, a sharp curve was made on a descending 
gradient which enabled the track to describe a complete spiral in 
the same manner as do the approaches to the St. Gotthard tunnel. 
It will be readily conceived that a portion of railroad constructed 
on this principle is capable of making a very steep descent in a 
very short length of line. The “mountaineering ” character of the 
railway may be gathered from the fact that between Sibi and 
Kuch, a distance of one hundred and thirteen miles, the level rises 
from three hundred feet above the sea to six thousand six hundred, 
and then falls again to five thousand. Some of the bridges, tunnels 
and curves are wonderful examples of engineering skill. 

Seeing, therefore, how much had already been accomplished in 
this region, it might reasonably have been supposed that there 
would be no need to further test the resources of the engineers 
by demanding fresh proofs of their skill. But events decreed 
that they were not to be allowed to rest upon their laurels. 

As has been stated, the route wid the Bolan Pass, proposed 
when the question of constructing a line to Quetta first came 
under consideration, was ultimately abandoned, owing to the 
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great engineering difficulties presented by the middle section. 
But the Harnai line was very circuitous, and placed Quetta at a 
distance of one hundred and fifty-six miles from Sibi, whereas a 
railway vid the Bolan Pass would be only one hundred miles in 
length. Moreover, the Harnai line, owing to its steep gradients 
and sharp curves, was evidently insufficient by itself to transport 
men and materials to the frontier in case of any dig affair. The 
experience gained during the construction of the Harnai railroad 
brought even the seemingly overwhelming difficulties of the Bolan 
route within the range of practical engineering. 

It may be mentioned here that the core of the Beluchistan 
Highlands is a hard blue limestone rock. This forms the bulk 
of the loftier hills, and rises in several places to peaks over 
11,000 feet in height. On the side towards the plain, which stretches 
from Sibi and Rindli to the Indus, the flanks of this irregularly- 
shaped central mass of hard rock are covered with stratified 
formations consisting of sandstones, shales, conglomerates and 
gravels, generally much distorted. Of this comparatively friable 
material the lower hills are as a rule composed, with occasional 
ridges from the central limestone showing through. The lower 
part of the Bolan Pass was found to rise by sufficiently easy 
gradations to admit of a railway being laid up it. As the steep 
sides rendered it necessary that the line should be kepi in the 
valley cut by the Bolan river, and as the tortuous course of that 
stream entailed the building of many bridges, it was evident that 
to construct a railway which should be sufficiently protected from 
the effects of floods would be a very costly undertaking. Owing 
to the Panjdeh affair, however, it became advisable to lay some 
sort of temporary line up the Bolan Pass, not only to increase the 
facilities for transport, but also to enable the Harnai Railway (then 
in course of construction) to be progressed with from both ends 
simultaneously. 

A temporary line was duly constructed, but it was so frequently 
rendered useless for long periods together, owing to floods, that it 
was resolved to replace this surface railway by a permanent one 
of the standard gauge, and a permanent line known as the 
Mushkaf Bolan Railway was accordingly commenced in 1889. 

Twenty-six miles from Quetta, at Kotal Darwaza Station, the 
actual entrance to the Bolan Pass is reached. The ruling gradient 
of the railway is one in forty, but in places it is as steep as one in 
twenty-five. The Bolan river flows through the whole length of 
the pass. Like all mountain streams, it is liable to very sudden 
floods, and this unpleasant characteristic rendered the laying of 
the line a matter of extreme difficulty. The railway crosses the 
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river in several places. At Sir-i-Bolan the rocks narrow to a 
width of but twelve feet, and are composed of limestone; the 
temperature in this chasm is very high in summer and autumn. 
At the Khundilani Gorge the cliffs on either side are eight 
hundred feet high and composed of conglomerate, but nevertheless, 
when the stream is in flood, it completely fills the defile. In 
spite of these tremendous obstacles the Quetta loop line is 
seldom closed, and the enormous advantages which the possession 
of the two alternative routes between Quetta and Sibi would give 
in time of war cannot be over-estimated. 

There is an amusing story told in connection with the old 
temporary line. One of the constructing engineers was waiting 
to be conveyed from Abi Gun to Rindli, and the train, owing to 
recent floods, was late. It was not late in that limited sense in 
which the irate passenger uses the word when writing diatribes 
to the Times anent the shortcomings of his own suburban line. 
It was three days late! When at last the belated waggons made 
their appearance (for only goods trains were run over the line in 
those days), the engineer threw his baggage on to the top of one 
of them with a sigh of relief, and rushed across to his shanty 
with a view to getting something to eat, as it was lunch time. 
Through some misunderstanding the train started before his 
return, so that, after waiting three days, he actually missed his 
train! He was obliged to proceed by camel to the next station, 
where, having discovered that his solitary passenger had been left 
behind, the engine-driver was obligingly waiting for him. 

A fresh Russian advance into Afghanistan made a further 
extension of the railway in the direction of Kandahar not only 
advisable but actually imperative. 

Once more the difficulties to be encountered were simply 
enormous. In the first place, to render the railway really 
serviceable for military purposes, it was necessary that it should 
be of the standard gauge of five feet six inches, so that the delay 
which would be occasioned by a break of gauge at Bostan 
Junction should be obviated. The frowning Kwaja Amran 
Mountains reared their forbidding crests to a height of nine 
thousand feet, as though challenging the skill of any man to lead 
his iron road across their rocky escarpments. It was mainly 
owing to the courage and perseverance of Mr. G. P. Rose * and his 


* In writing the portion of this article which deals with the Sind-Pishin 
Railway, I have been able, through the kindness of Mr. G. P. Rose, to 
make use of a hitherto unpublished manuscript originally written by him, 
at the request of Mr. Thornton, for the latter’s ‘Life of Sir Robert 
Sandeman,’ but which was too late for insertion in that work.—D. T. T. 
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staft that the iron horse was enabled finally to scale these 
apparently inaccessible heights, and actually to run within a 
distance of eighty-four miles of Kandahar itself. It was decided, 
by means of careful and detailed surveying, that the best route 
for the new line was one which should leave the Quetta-Harnai 
railway at Bostan Junction, and run thence to Chaman, distant one 
hundred and three miles, a small military outpost on the Afghan 
frontier, crossing the Kwaja Amran Mountains by way of the 
Kojak Pass. The work was commenced in 1889. As far as 
Gulistan Station, a distance of thirty miles, no particular 
difficulty presented itself, the railway running through com- 
paratively easy country. The Lora was bridged at a point 
fourteen miles beyond Bostan Junction.* 

It is worthy of note that this is the first river on the Central 
Asian watershed which the railway crosses, all others passed, up 
to this point, draining into the Arabian Sea. Originally a short 
surface line was laid from Gulistan towards the Kwaja Amran 
Pass, the latter offering an alternative route to Kandahar. It 
has, however, fallen into disuse, the railway now turning due 
north to Killa Abdulla. At this point the level has risen 
nearly four hundred feet in the course of the eight miles travelled 
from Gulistan. The ascent is gradual, and marked by a fine piece 
of engineering, six miles from Gulistan, in the shape of a five- 
span iron girder brige, one hundred feet in its total length, which 
takes the railway over a huge gorge. The scenery, nevertheless, 
seems somewhat tame in comparison with that of the Harnai 
line. 

Another and unusual obstacle was here met with in the shape 
of native burial-grounds, which it was advisable to leave, as far as 
possible, undisturbed. Their number and extent rendered it 
absolutely impossible to avoid taking the line through some of 
them, and the Akterzais, a tribe of thieves, made this a pretext 
for demonstrations of hostility against the railway. They did 
not, however, cause serious trouble, though their movements were 
somewhat harassing. 

From Killa Abdulla to Saghai the gradients become very 
steep, one in forty being the average rise, and in five miles the 
railway ascends a further seven hundred feet. The Mushkaf 
Bolan and Chumman Extension lines together contain the 
steepest gradients up which a railway of this gauge has ever 
been constructed, and are the only mountain railways in the 








* It should be explained that “Lora” is the native word for “river,” 
and though this stream is usually called the “ Lora River,” the expression 
is redundant. 
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world ascending with such rapidity on which ordinary locomotives 
are employed to haul the trains. The curves upon the Killa- 
Abdulla-Saghai section of the line are blood-curdling to travel 
over, the standard adopted for the least curve being eight hundred 
chains! No mere description can give any idea of the wildness 
of the scenery, nor of the terrifying gorges and abysses which open 
out on all sides. The temperature at this altitude commences to 
fall rapidly. ‘The line ascends up the same gradient of one in 
forty for a further five miles, by which time it has risen to a height 
of 6,385.50 feet. Shelabagh Station is situated at the entrance 
to the Kojak Pass, the topmost peak of the Kwaja Amran 
mountains towering directly overhead. And now we have arrived 
at the scene of one of the most remarkable feats ever performed 
in the history of engineering, of which more anon. 

To lay a permanent railway over this rocky mountain-top was 
obviously impossible, and so it became necessary to construct the 
famous Kojak tunnel. In the construction of a tunnel of such 
size, it was necessary to use “ wind-jammers” to supply com- 
pressed air for working the rock drills; the cutter could not be 
driven by steam, owing to the choking atmosphere which is 
thereby engendered in underground works. Compressed air, on 
the contrary, when it has done its work in driving the drills and 
is allowed to escape into the tunnel, helps in the ventilation. A 
“ wind-jammer ” consists, roughly speaking, of two metal hemi- 
spheres which are driven at a great rate, their edges meeting at 
each revolution, and thus enclosing a certain amount of air, which 
is forced into a pipe and conveyed to the works. They are of 
course stationed above ground, and are run by steam. The great 
problem was how to obtain fuel for driving these “ wind-jammers.” 
To convey coal to the works involved the enormous cost of 
transporting it over a distance of eight hundred miles, and 
consequently was only to be thought of as a dernier ressort. 

Of vegetation there is none in that wild and desolate region. 
A few withered-up-looking pistachio trees constitute the only 
representatives of the vegetable kingdom which are able to 
maintain the struggle for existence in those pierrous solitudes. 
To obtain wood to burn as fuel was therefore out of the question. 
The difficulty was finally solved by Sir R. Sandeman, who was at 
that time working in Beluchistan at no very great distance from 
the Chaman Extension Railway. He discovered petroleum in 
large quantities at Khattan, a place forty-two miles east of Baba 
Kutch railway-station. The superintending engineer, Major (now 
Colonel) Bigg-Wither, arranged for the transport of the oil 
by means of camels as far as Baba Kutch, whence it was taken on 
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by train to the Kojak. It is interesting to know that the 
whereabouts of this petroleum was originally communicated to 
Sir Robert Sandeman by an old Mari chief. 

The Kojak tunnel was bored with ordinary rock drills, in two 
galleries, the one above the other, and operations were carried on 
from both ends simultaneously. Its length is two and two-thirds 
miles, and it took two years to construct. Compressed air was 
supplied from both ends, and also from two intermediate shafts. 
This tunnel, and indeed the whole of the Chaman Extension, was 
constructed by English miners, principally from Cornwall, who 
were specially brought over for the work. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated a short description of the method of tunnelling with 
an ordinary rock drill may not be out of place. An iron pillar is 
securely fixed to the floor and to the roof of the tunnel im- 
mediately in front of the rock to be bored. Steel drills project at 
intervals up this pillar, and similar pillars are placed a short 
distance apart along the whole of the rock face. The drills are 
all started simultaneously, and in a very few minutes they will 
bore holes in even the hardest varieties of stone. Dynamite or 
gunpowder is then inserted, and the whole mass of rock blasted 
away to the depth of the holes made by the drills. This 
operation is repeated until the whole of the rock is penetrated. 

It was during the construction of the Kojak tunnel that 
Mr. Rose was enabled to perform the extraordinary feat of 
engineering to which reference has been made above. It 
happened on this wise. Urgent orders were suddenly received 
to push on the railway in the direction of Kandahar with all 
speed and at any cost, political complications having arisen. At 
first sight it seemed impossible to continue the railway upon the 
other side of the Kwaja Amran Mountains until the Kojak 
tunnel was completed, for as fast as each portion of the line was 
finished, it was utilized for bringing up the material for the next 
section. No other means of transport was possible. 

Undaunted, however, by the seeming impossibility of accom- 
plishing the feat, Mr. Rose resolved to attempt to bring railway 
material over the mountain while the tunnel was being pierced 
through it, so that construction could be continued on the other 
side simultaneously with the actual boring. To this end he laid 
temporary rails up a ravine near Shelabagh, and found that 
ordinary eight-wheeled locomotives could push three waggons at 
a time up to within a short distance of the summit of the Kojak 
Mountain. The gradient thus far was one in fifteen. At the 
summit he placed two locomotives, and having removed their 
driving wheels from under the frames, he ingeniously fixed these 
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wheels on the top of the boiler, and made the locomotives drive 
them as pulley fly-wheels. It would be interesting to hear what 
the erstwhile “express locomotives” had to say at being thus 
summarily converted into stationary engines. The trucks were 
then hauled to the summit up a rope incline worked by means of 
these dethroned locomotives. The gradient was one to one! This 
bold and clever scheme was crowned with success, and seventy-five 
miles of line, with all necessary sleepers, chairs, etc., were in this 
way hauled over the top of Kojak Mountain. By the time the 
Kojak tunnel was completed, the entire railway to Chaman had 
been finished, and the line was ready for traffic. This feat is 
without parallel in the history of railway engineering. 

The successful construction of a mountain railway in so 
desolate, difficult, and fever-ravaged a country, coupled with 
the great difficulty of obtaining supplies, would alone have 
brought fame and honour to its engineers, When the above feat 
is also considered, the whole affair becomes little short of 
stupendous. 

From the Kojak tunnel to Chaman the line slowly descends 
with a ruling gradient of one in forty, as before. It was necessary 
to bore several other tunnels through smaller peaks, and they 
were constructed by the “cut and cover” system. ‘The line still 
indulges in huge curves and zigzags as it slowly corkscrews its 
way to the valley beneath, but its performances are not quite so 
sensational as they were during the corresponding ascent. It isa 
marvellous piece of work, and even the most casual observer must 
wonder how the route for so sinuous and snake-like a permanent 
way was ever planned, and be astonished at the skill which could 
safely place a railroad on some of those rocky and inaccessible 
ledges. 

Should the line ever be extended to Kandahar, it will be forced 
to make a large bend to the north, in order to allow for the system 
of parallel tracts necessary to enable the railroad to descend 
into the Kandani Valley, which lies far below Chaman. The 
length of the extension to Kandahar will be about eighty-four 
miles. 

The Chaman Extension was opened in 1891, but passengers 
are only conveyed as far as Killa Abdulla, the line thence to 
Chaman being used exclusively for military purposes. The jaded 
globe-trotter in search of a new sensation is recommended to 
travel from Ruk Junction to Killa Abdulla. He will have 
enough and to spare of excitement, while he will see the wildest 
and grandest scenery which the world has to offer. Not even the 
scenery on the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway can approach in 
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weird magnificence, majestic solitude, and rugged desolation that 
on the Sind-Pishin line. By taking such a journey the thought- 
fal student of international politics will obtain a good idea as to 
how far natural boundaries aid in protecting nations from each 
other, and will also be startled to find with what comparative ease 
these same barriers can nowadays be rendered of little avail. 

As object-lessons in the progress of engineering science, and as 
showing how any scheme of military defence must infallibly 
depend upon railroad facilities, the Sind-Pishin Railway and the 
Chaman Extension are without rivals, and whatever lines may be 
constructed in the future, they will remain monuments of 
engineering skill, and a powerful addition to the defences of our 
vast Indian Empire. 


D. T. Trims. 


































Su Ertremis. 


“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.” 


THE race was over now, and the Bishop of Cahors knew he was 
beaten. He had struggled hard to reach his cathedral town that 
he might die in his own palace, but Death had overtaken him in 
this little village in Guienne, and with Death’s cold hand on his 
heart the Bishop knew he would never see another sunrise. The 
physician who had come with him from Albi, a tall man with lean 
stern face and kindly eyes, had but now told him this, but the 
Bishop had known it all day. 

He did not fear death. The physician had often acted as herald 
to the King of Terrors, but never had his summons been more 
calmly received. He had believed it would be so, for from the 
hour, now some forty years ago, when Louis de Féron, the wild 
mousquetaire with the stormy past, had knelt to receive deacon’s 
orders in the cathedral of which he was now Bishop, his life had 
been stainless. Kindly wise, gently austere, meekly unselfish, 
men pointed to him as a shining light among the greed and 
worldliness of the churchmen of the day. 

It was a mean little room to which he had been carried to draw 
his last breath, the ceiling low and blackened, the rotting plaster 
dropping from the walls, the furniture broken and scanty. The 
rich cushions on the bed, taken from the travelling carriage, and 
the purple soutane flung over a chair did but accentuate its air of 
sordid poverty. Of his servants, some had been left behind that 
their horses might be used for the carriage, others had been sent 
on ahead to prepare for his arrival. Save for the physician he 
was alone. 

There was a knock on the door, and the physician passed round 
the bed and opened it. Then he came back. 

“The parish priest is himself at the point of death,” he said, 
‘but there is staying with him a regular priest, one Father 
Antoine, a Dominican from Arles, and he has come in his stead. 
Will your lordship have him admitted ? ” 
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“From Arles!” repeated the feeble voice of the dying man, 
“from Arles!” The name seemed to bring back some memory 
with it, and he was silent so long that it was not until the 
physician had repeated his question that he bade him admit the 
monk, begging him at the same time to hasten to offer his own 
services to the parish priest. After opening the door the 
physician came back to pour some cordial into a glass and place it 
within easy reach of his patient. Then as he turned to quit the 
room he saw the cowled figure sink on its knees beside the bed, 
the great ruby in the episcopal ring flashing in the candle-light 
as the Bishop raised his wasted hand in benediction. 

As the door closed the monk raised his head and waited for the 
Bishop to speak. His cowl had fallen back, and his features, 
coarsely sensual without being vicious, contrasted strangely with 
the thin intellectual face of the sick man. 

“The mercy of God,” said the Bishop softly, “is boundless, Is 
it not, father ?” 

“Surely, my lord,” was the smooth reply, “and for us whom the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin can scarce keep from sin it is 
indeed a comfortable thought, but for a saint like your lord- 
ship——” 

A faint smile flickered over the white face, whiter far than the 
coarse linen of the pillow which supported it. 

“A saint! Wait, father, until you hear my confession. You 
call me a saint because I have not lived in open sin, yet 
listen |” 

“ Before I left the world I loved, after its fashion, many women. 
I say after its fashion, for in truth that is not love. At last I 
met one who taught me what love meant. You have never loved, 
Father Antoine ?” 

“Only the Blessed Virgin, my lord,” answered the monk 
promptly. 

“Ah,” said the Bishop slowly, “ you cannot understand. It is 
almost a pity.” 

He was silent for some time, his hands crossed on his breast. 
When he spoke again it was in so low a voice that Father Antoine 
saw he was musing, and impatiently set himself to value the ruby 
of his ring and the cross of brilliants which hung from his neck. 

“Earthly love, the love of the creature. Far lower than the dim 
beauty of the beatific vision when the struggling soul seeks 
communion with the God it must love and yet scarcely dares to. 
Yet by that path I came to know Him, for ere I trod it I scarce 
believed He was. 

“SoI was brought,” he went on after a short pause, “so I was 
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brought. It was one evening in the quiet twilight when she first 
told me how I was loved. I had told her long before—an easy 
thing for a man—how hard for a woman! Until then I had but 
loved her for her beauty and her ever-varying woman’s nature, but 
that night she bared to me her soul; a pure soul, though she 
lived in sin with me, and I saw the white clear flame of love so 
intense that it burnt out the grossness of the passion whence it 
sprung. Then I knew what love was, and for the first time since 
childhood I knelt to thank God for His priceless gift. I was so 
happy I must needs thank someone, and who else could I thank? 
I had no need to ask Him for aught, for I had all. Then came 
the summons to my father’s deathbed; and as I was hastening 
back to love and her I was attacked by thieves and left for dead, 
and when, after long weeks, I sought her, she was gone. God, 
who had given me that great gift of her love, had taken her to 
Himself again. I knew it must be so, for if I had failed to 
find her she would have found me. So, since I knew He must 
have her in His keeping, I sought Him, and after many days I 
found Him.” 

The words died inaudibly away and a long silence followed. 
Father Antoine fidgeted noisily and coughed to attract the 
Bishop’s attention. At last he arose, and going to a little table, 
lighted two candles and placed them on it together with sundry 
other matters he had brought with him. Then he came back to 
the bed. 

“My lord,” he said in his low unctuous tones, “God forbid 
that I should disturb your lordship’s pious meditations. Yet the 
sickness is grievous in this land, and there are many who wait my 
coming. If——” 

With an effort the Bishop roused himself. 

“T am to blame, father,” he answered, “and I crave your 
pardon, and still more the forgiveness of those from whom I have 
kept you. I am ready.” 

He recited the usual prayers in a voice which grew feebler 
each moment, with many pauses from failing breath. Then he 
went on: 

“ And I, Louis de Féron, desire to confess and to ask forgiveness 
of Almighty God, through the intercession of His Son, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Holy Saints, for grievous sin heretofore uncon- 
tessed, committed by me against Him, and against His servant, 
Lucie Merlon, now, I trust, a saint in paradise——” 

The faltering words came to a sudden end, for the monk had 
risen to his feet and was struggling to speak. All his indifference 
hud disappeared; his face wore a deep flush, the knotted veins 
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stood out on his forehead, his hands were convulsively clasped 
together as if he feared to have them free, and fierce hate blazed 
in the eyes beneath the heavy eyebrows. 

“You, you, you!” he cried in a stifled voice. Then, as if his 
reason had at length handed a weapon to his hate—‘ A saint! a 
saint in paradise! your lordship says. She lived in sin, she died 
in sin, and her guilty soul will lie in the flames of hell for ever 
and ever!” 

“You knew her?” asked the Bishop. It seemed that in the 
near presence of death the other’s violence passed unnoticed by 
him. 

“She was my sister after the flesh,” Father Antoine answered ; 
“T was at my convent when she came home to bear her child— 
your child, my Lord Bishop that was to be. While she was in the 
pains of labour there came a report that you were dead, and it 
killed her. The child was born dead—well for it !—and she died 
the same day. They sent for me, and I brought the Host that her 
sinful soul might be spared the greater damnation. But she 
refused to listen. ‘ Louis passed to his account without a priest, 
and so will I,’ she said impiously. ‘If he has gone to suffer in 
hell he will need me all the more to comfort him, and I know I 
can do that.’ I would have wrought earnestly with her for her 
soul’s welfare, for she was dear to me, but the women thrust me 
from the chamber saying it was useless. So presently she died 
with her dead baby in her arms. Will your lordship finish your 
confession ?” he asked formally. 

The Bishop shook his head. 

“ Not now, father,” he said, “I am too weak, and it is near the 
hour for vespers, is it not? Come again when I have rested a 
little.” 

For a moment the monk stood as if in hesitation, then he turned 
sullenly round and went away. 

The dying man reached out his hand and with infinite trouble 
drank a few drops of the cordial. 

“ Her brother!” he muttered, “ Lucie’s brother! And that was 
how she died? Is it all real, I wonder, or the delirium that comes 
before the end?” 

He strove to replace the cordial on the table but the effort was 
too much for his strength, his arm fell heavily on the bed and the 
glass shattered on the floor. 

“Tt is near at hand now,” he murmured, “and then I shall know. 
Have I indeed confessed as a sin that which for long years I have 
kept in my heart? Impute it, O Lord, I beseech Thee, to the 
weakness of the body. How else could I have thrown Thy mercies 
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in Thy face, how else have asked pardon for that which brought 
me to Thy feet, without which I had not known Thee? 

“ And now, O All-compassionate Father, deal with the soul of 
Thy servant as Thou didst deal with the soul of the woman he 
loved. Amen.” 

* * * * * 

When, an hour later, the physician, followed by Father Antoine, 
entered the room, the Bishop of Cahors was dead. His eyes were 
closed, the lines had smoothed out from the lofty forehead, and a 
serene smile hovered round the slightly opened lips. The monk 
thought him sleeping, nor until the physician drew the sheet 
reverently over the calm face did he guess the truth. 

“Dead!” he cried, “dead, unconfessed and unabsolved! Of a 
surety he also will burn for ever in hell!” 

“Hush, father!” said the other sternly, “deal with the living 
as you will, but leave the dead to God.” 

“You are then a heretic,” Father Antoine said hotly. 

“T am no heretic, father,” the physician answered calmly, “ nor 
do I doubt your power to bind and loose. But I read in Holy 
Writ, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions, and I like 
to think that He may have kept the keys of some of them 
Himself.” 


CHALONER Lyon. 

















Cuban Pictures. 


I. 


Wuen the Jessie was piloted into the harbour of Matanzas we 
had become somewhat accustomed to the delightful novelty of 
cruising in Southern waters, to which the charming sail through 
the inside passage between the Bahamas and Florida proved a 
harmonious prelude. 

For there everything presented new and strange aspects—the 
odd-looking lighthouse painted in red and white circles; the 
numerous islands covered with the luxuriant foliage of the South, 
the fresh green vegetation growing thickly to the shore; the 
pure white glistening beaches to which it reached in turn girded 
by a wall of crested, sparkling foam, and at a distance the low 
thatched roofs of a village. 

All day long we sailed on a sea of singular beauty, palest green, 
but varying in tint, as has been told, like the opal. 

The white bed of the sea, eighteen feet beneath, could be 
plainly seen, dotted with sponges and curiosities of coral forma- 
tion ; and floating and darting around and above them, brilliantly 
coloured fish. 

We passed through myriads of flying-fish; the Portuguese 
man-of-war, its tiny sail set, floated by; schools of porpoises 
travelling in pairs leaped from the water, curving and showing 
their entire length. 

It seemed like river navigation after the big seas of the North 
Atlantic, but a soft delicious wind was with us; an inspection 
of the log showed our speed to be nine and a half knots. We 
were told tales of the dangers of this passage in a storm or when 
the dreaded “ Norther” blows, when a ship disabled among these 
islands is quickly made a prey of by the wreckers, who by false 
signals lure vessels on to destruction. 

In the evening leaning against the rail, idly star-gazing, there 
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suddenly blazed before us low down on the horizon a group of 
stars I had never seen before, but it was unmistakable. 

“The Southern Cross!” I cried in great delight. 

“That old kite the Southern Cross! You were never more 
mistaken in your life!” said my companion, to whom the glories 
of this sky were equally unfamiliar. 

The irreverent comparison was not altogether indefensible; 
there was a strong resemblance between the child’s toy and the 
most celebrated constellation of the South, with perhaps a truth- 
compelling leaning toward the kite because of its position, for as 
the kite is canted from the perpendicular by the force of the wind 
so do the forces of magnetism draw the cross, and at midnight 
only does it stard erect. 

In watching its mysterious movements or in searching the 
skies for new wonders one forgets to miss the Northern twilight, 
and is tempted on shipboard in the tropics to spend the hours of 
the warm night on deck, held by the soft air and the clearness and 
brilliancy of the skies, 


IL. 


Matanzas, the nearest port, in one of the most fertile and 
picturesque districts of the island, was made our headquarters. 
Our captain would not take the Jessie into the polluted waters 
of Havana harbour, where yellow fever is endemic the year round, 
and where to fasten to a wharf means contagion. 

Our first contact with that ruling quantity, the Spanish 
official, came as we cast anchor, and we turned from watching the 
coastline open out before us to satisfy our curiosity respecting 
these first representatives of a somewhat maligned class. 

There was more ceremony, and more time was wasted than 
business methods permit in the North; but these officers, habited 
in cool linens and broad panamas, were most obliging, and upon 
the whole it took but a short time to examine our papers, and 
after an exchange of courtesies between them and our captain in 
the way of proffering cigars and accepting a glass of wine, they 
were off, the six bareheaded, barelegged, white clad creoles 
bending to their oars with as good a will as do our sailors. 

The picture before us was enchanting; in the foregound lay 
the blue waters of the bay where many ships rode at anchor; 
from the regular outline of its shore rose the city, red-tiled, 
glowing in the afternoon sunshine, the hills surrounding it 
covered with a vivid green growth leading up to that mountain 
peak first to be seen and last to disappear on approaching, or 
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departing from, Cuba—the Pan of Matanzas—which as the sun 
descended cast a deep shadow over the city. 

Awnings were put up; hammocks swung; a mysterious multi- 
tude of rugs and cushions emerged from diminutive lockers, and 
the Jessie put on its harbour dress. 

The steward, anxious to renew his stores, soon returned from 
a trip ashore laden with novel supplies. A bunch of fig bananas 
and clusters of pineapples were hung from the boom, and a basket 
of delectable looking fruits was brought for our inspection. One 
trial of many of these satisfied desire; even the sapotee we found 
cloyingly sweet ; but it was entertaining to examine these fruits 
of the tropics—the mango, zapota, roseapple, mammee, sapotilla, 
custard apple—all of strange form, colour and fragrance. 

Our berth was so near the fortifications, of whose strength or 
whose weakness there have recently been such conflicting re- 
ports, that the reveille aroused us each morning, and we listened 
in the bright starlighted evenings or in the splendid radiance of 
moonlight nights for the musical challenge and answer of the 
sentries. 

The quaint old city and its environs long held us captive. We 
wandered through streets lined with gaily-painted blue, yellow 
and green adobe houses whose unglazed, iron-barred windows 
suggested romance ; a fluttering of draperies as we passed drew 
our attention to luminous dark eyes gazing curiously through the 
bars and across the barriers of custom and prejudice and con- 
flicting races at the free Anglo-Saxon; frequently we caught 
glimpses of a sefiora on her balcony enjoying a cigarette, or 
through arched gateways saw marble-floored courts whose 
blossoming rose-trees filled the air with fragrance; from the 
housetops in the coolness of evening one can look into the 
flowering courts and across to other peopled roofs and listen 
to the sounds of distant guitars and to the playing of the 
fountains. 

A military band gave a concert twice a week in the plaza, the 
social heart of the city. It called forth the pretty seiioras and 
senoritas in gauzy gowns, Paris hat and even mantilla discarded, 
wearing as ornaments in the dark hair or attached as a pin to the 
dress, a live, glowing beetle, the gigantic firefly, the cucuyo, 
daintily harnessed in gold; joined by their caballeros they 
promenade to the strains of bewitching Cuban melodies. There 
is laughter and gaiety. At times groups break away to enter a 
café to drink coffee or to sip thick, sweet chocolate. 

We began our expeditions into the country by a ride up the 
beautiful Yumeri valley. Though our horses were more docile, 
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the quick wiry little beasts reminded us of the American broncho ; 
in the same way they guide by the neck, and they have their 
easy, pleasant, pacing gait. There was a noisy clattering of hoofs 
on the pavement and our cavalcade made something of a sensation 
as we dashed into the shade of the thick rows of mangoes that 
line the Alameda. 

A short ride brought us to the entrance of the valley that 
has been called “ the vale of Paradise.” The river that flows, a 
shining ribbon, through its centre, divides, and we rode for some 
distance on a narrow path between two streams ; tremendous cliffs 
towered overhead broken by intervals where a quinta rested; 
then from a height we looked down upon a broad, level, fertile 
expanse of intermingled wilderness and cultivation, on waving 
sentinel palms and tremulous sugar-cane, on matted undergrowth 
of jungle and oases of little farms, or the forest clothing the 
rising slopes crept up to the planter’s ingenio. A group of 
royal palms could be seen left in the midst of cultivated fields, 
holding aloft their umbrella-like plumes, and we wondered how 
the delicate, slender, pearl-coloured stalk could support its 
noble crown. On either side the land rose to hills and rugged 
mountains, among whose fastnesses lurked the bandit and the 
refugee, many of whom had been driven into hiding by political 
oppression to escape a prison. But no matter how honourable 
may have been their former careers we did not wish to partake of 
the enforced hospitality which has been pressed upon the traveller 
in this valley so often; and though it was our first journey inland 
and the spice of danger added a not altogether unpleasing excite- 
ment to the day, we turned coastward without regret, urging our 
horses past bending bananas, heavy with fruit, orange groves, 
stiff ranks of pineapples and growths whose names we had yet to 
learn, until evening found us within the town. 

We visited too the crystal caves of Bellamar, going out of 
our way to climb the hill crowned by the chapel of Montserrat. 
We were reverently shown the curious altar made of cork that 
had been brought piecemeal from Spain. The hill-top commanded 
a view of the famous valley, green, with the flowing river 
and surrounded by mountain ranges, and always the Pan filling 
the horizon. 

The two-wheeled volante in which we travelled was well 
adapted to the bad roads outside the city limits. With its low 
body hung in front of the axle, and the horses put in one before 
the other either side of the pole, and the fancifully dressed 
postillion in his short beribboned jacket, it was an equipage to 
attract attention; indeed, its length and grandeur could only 
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be equalled by the long and magnificent speech with which we 
had been proffered a glass of cooling drink, made from limes, 
from the hand of a courteous Spaniard, when warm and thirsty 
we had drawn rein before an ingenio. 
“ And they clothed their words in costumes 

Made of purple and fine linen, 

Trimmed with lace and cord and tassels, 

And with gold and silver spangles, 

With rosettes and many ribbons!” 


Within the small building which covers the entrance to the 
caves we met the guides, who warned us to prepare for excessive 
heat. As we descended the long flight of wooden stairs we at 
once noticed the dead air, and it grew uncomfortably warm, but 
we soon came to lofty chambers where one could breathe more 
freely, and where, by the light of additional torches, we could 
examine the stalactites and stalagmites of glittering white that 
depended in irregular forms from the rock above, and rose from 
beside the path sometimes to meet and fashion a column, too 
fragile, however, to act as a support, for a slight blow would 
break these delicate pillars. Curiosity led us to enter a recently 
discovered and ruder division of the caves. The passages became 
narrow and low, and we could hear each other’s breathing in the 
effort to fill the lungs with the vitiated air. In this labyrinth— 

“ ... with black air 
Accompanied; with damps and dreadful gloom,” 


we felt stifled, and nervously wondered if we had met the dreaded 
damp. 


III. 


Slow as are the Cuban railways the journey to Havana passed 
quickly, so interesting was the road. At first it cut through a 
range of mountains; then came groves of palms of stately beauty 
and imposing dignity. Fresh cocoanuts were offered for sale at 
the stations—in the spring the meat has not yet formed in the 
nut, but the inner part is all a luscious refreshing drink. At 
Havana the train ran through the streets of the city until near 
the centre it reached the low and unpretentious station. 

Our rooms at the Ingleterra were not over-clean, but were 
large and airy, with balconies overlooking the Prado and Plaza de 
Isabella. The furniture was of polished mahogany, the floors 
tiled and laid with rugs; the beds were simply canvas stretched 
over a frame and closely curtained with thin muslin to keep 
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out mosquitoes, and prettily decorated with pink and blue 
hangings. 

In the dining-room the tables were separated from the streets 
only by iron gratings; it was somewhat difficult to accustom 
one’s self to dine thus publicly, besieged by beggars and lottery- 
ticket vendors, and gazed at curiously by the stream of passers-by. 

The markets of Havana furnish its inhabitants with every 
delicacy. In the early morning it presents an animated scene; 
horses and mules are driven in from the country bearing panniers 
laden with fruits, and vegetables, and fodder, the green burden 
hanging to the ground on either side, almost concealing the 
animal; here are negroes of every degree and colour, from the 
full-blooded African to the pretty quadroon, a bandanna tastefully 
wound around her shapely head; or perhaps a spruce young 
figure saunters by that one can only suspect from his com- 
panions, carries, like Mark Twain’s hero, the thirty-second part 
of coloured blood in his veins. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the city awakens from its 
midday siesta and all the world goes abroad. In our eyes 
Havana lived up to its reputation for diversity of interests and 
picturesqueness. Cosmopolitan in character, it yet exhibits 
distinct characteristics; it is at once captivating and repulsive. 
Beautiful women, elegantly apparelled, in well-appointed victorias, 
wave the fan or hand with that pretty, expressive, beckoning 
gesture by way of salute to a gorgeously uniformed officer on 
horseback, to which the crowds of miserable beggars in un- 
speakably dirty streets form a harsh contrast. 

A drive through the town revealed peculiarities; fantastic 
turnouts and personages ; frequent processions ; fine open squares ; 
streets so narrow that one is obliged by law to drive in one 
direction only; at night they are brilliantly lighted. Then one 
can see the shops to best advantage and with most comfort. 

At night, too, Havana is always en féte, gay, brilliant. The 
streets are crowded. Every table in the cafés are taken. As at 
Matanzas, ladies in evening dress promenade the Plaza, enjoying 
the music. Undulating, graceful figures with tiny feet and 
slender hands; a naturally colourless skin made more white by 
a liberal use of powder; red lips made more vermillion ; large, 
beautifully-set eyes; at night she blooms resplendent, matching 
the tropical flowers, the brilliant skies, in her radiance. 

A picture that stands out clearly is one looking seaward. The 
sun is sinking into the sea; the long, narrow harbour with its 
fleet, where a thousand ships can ride at anchor; the fortifications 
of Cabanas, stretching to Morro Castle, “the aucient Moorish 
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castle on the hill-top . . . Frowning on the sheltered harbour,” 
the home of old-time legends of Caribbean sea rovers, and of 
horrid tales of innocent lives spent in black dungeons, and of 
mysterious executions without trial within its walls; the promon- 
tory crowned by its light; the batteries of La Punta running out 
on the left to the narrow entrance to the port. We waited, 
watching, until the sun had set below the horizon of sea, and 
then drove homeward along the quays. 

Another delightful drive was to the Governer General’s country 
house with its avenue of palms, where we saw the star cactus, 
the scarlet hibiscus, and the coral-tree. 

The old cathedral of Havana, of quaint Hispano-Moresque 
architecture, stands quiet in the heart of the city. It holds 
Columbus’ tomb. The churches throughout Cuba are remarkable 
for their many shrines, the tawdry images are gaudily decorated, 
but they are carefully tended, and fresh offerings of flowers laid 
before them each day attest the devotional spirit, while the 
numbers of confessional-boxes show the power of the clergy over 
the people. It is “the land of many saints’ days.” 

At the May-day festival in Matanzas a procession of children, 
headed by priests, marched through the streets to the cathedral, 
where they brought their floral gifts, singing on the way very 
sweetly. 

The seiiora is faithful in her attendance at church; closely 
followed by a servant who carries her chair, she passes, a 
cloudy transparency of muslin and lace. The Cuban exquisite, 
small, clear-skinned, the pallor of the tropics on his smooth 
cheek, cigarette in mouth, slim stick in hand, with his fellows 
form in line as she approaches, expressive adjectives falling from 
his lips—“ Bonito! Bello! Lindo!” Apparently she is un- 
conscious of these outspoken praises, but if unheard great would 
be her humiliation, so usual and expected is such homage. 

There could not be a more highly coloured and prettier picture 
than a church interior at a morning service; women in their 
light attire, kneeling on their bits of carpet ; chanting priests in 
embroidered vestments; white-clad altar-boys swinging silver 
censers, create a vivid and lingering impression. 


IV. 


One bright morning we set sail for Cardenas. As we made our 
way through the shipping, past Yankee sailing vessels, lighters, 
native and foreign fruiters, freighters, and English tramp steam- 
ships, we saw some sailors let themselves down by the forward 
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chains of a vessel near us for a swim. These seas are alive 
with sharks; as you sail over the coral reefs their dark shapes 
are distinct in the clear water. On board ship there are 
stringent orders against bathing. The sailors did not leave the 
immediate neighbourhood of the vessel or even of her bow, afraid 
of punishment for disobedience as well as of sharks. It took but 
a short time, however, to attract the voracious monsters. It 
could all be seen plainly enough—the sudden approach of the big 
fish, the terror and efforts to escape of the men, the turning of 
the huge body, the shine of a white belly, and the terror-stricken 
attitudes of the unfortunate man’s comrades. It cast a gloom 
over the sparkling water. ‘The everlasting sunshine seemed 
hideously glaring. 

A favouring breeze carried us into the large, open, shoal bay of 
Cardenas that afternoon. The approach was charming; studded 
with green cays, covered with a dense grove of mangroves which 
overhung the beaches until they touched the water’s surface ; 
to these bending limbs oysters attach themselves. We were 
obliged to anchor two miles off shore, but a cat boat made the 
passage to and fro quickly, the sea breeze taking us in in the 
morning, and the land breeze doing as well for us in the after- 
noon. The captains’ “coaches” gave a lively appearance to the 
water-front. They took great pride in their boats, and regularly 
raced in them in and out to their ships. On moonlight nights 
they could be seen, hobgoblin like, spirited over the water by the 
soft rushing wind, paying visits to each other. 

The low, flat city of Cardenas did not show off well from our 
anchorage; but the land rises behind it, and to the right a line 
of distant mountains breaks the perspective, while all around, 
outlined against the sky as if on stilts, rises the royal palm, sixty 
to one handred feet in air. The singular shape of its stem, 
slightly larger at its centre than at the base or top, gives it a 
noticeable and unstable appearance. 

A walk through the town showed buildings of adobe and stucco 
gaudily painted; the business blocks without windows, but the 
large iron doors opened to let in the air and light during the day. 
The same cage-like aspect is given to all the dwelling-houses in 
Cuba by the gratings from top to bottom in the open window- 
frames, as if to keep the pretty seiioras and seiioritas from flying 
away. 

We found our way to the café, where they mixed a refreshing 
limade served with panada, a cone of porous, crystallised sugar, 
which added to the esthetic value of the glass ; the beams of the 
roof were washed blue and white; the marble floor strewn with 
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sawdust, in which chickens picked their way about pecking at the 
crumbs of sugar we threw them. 

In the Plaza our attention was attracted by a young woman 
looking shyly out at us through the bars of a window. The 
other side of the square we entered a china shop; our stock of 
Spanish exhausted, the shop-keeper ran out and begged a 
gentleman who was passing to come in as interpreter. A few 
moments later a little coloured boy brought him a note; with 
polite excuses he opened and read it, and then with some 
hesitation and many apologies explained that it was from his 
wife; they had been married but a short time; he had been 
educated in America; she had long been wishing to meet 
American ladies and had seen us passing from her window, 
and would we return with him? We had been greatly taken 
with the smiling face at the window, and gladly accepted the 
unconventional invitation. 

The large reception-room was entered directly from the street ; 
down the length of the room was laid a long, narrow carpet ; on 
either side a row of rocking-chairs faced each other. In another 
climate the bare white walls and simple furnishings would have 
looked chilly and comfortless, but here the impression was of 
delicious coolness and freedom from stuffiness. A grand piano 
stood at one side with the elaborately ornamented case that 
American manufacturers turn out for exportation, and we were 
delighted with the sefora’s splendid rendering of Spanish and 
Cuban music. Her husband was trying to teach her English, and 
the pretty bride proudly repeated after him her last exercise. 
The commonplace words came in seductive tones from her lips as 
if but variations on one theme. 

From the dining-room, where we were offered a spicy beverage, 
they led us to the flowering patio; light, swinging draperies alone 
shut off the bedrooms which opened from its air and fragrance ; 
on one of the pretty canopied beds lay a gown of pale yellow 
brocade, which we saw one evening later adorning the pretty 
sefiora, who examined our dress with childlike simplicity and 
naiveté, touching the embroidery and especially admiring the 
ladies’ hats. Our new-found friends proved to be charming Cuban 
types, and this little adventure led to an exchange of hospitalities 
while we were in port which was very pleasant. 

We found the Cuban to be the mercantile part of the com- 
munity—the planter is usually a Spaniard—many of them rich and 
living handsomely; in such families the boys were sent to the 


United States to be educated, from whence they returned fired 
with the love of liberty. 
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We thought this a day for adventures, for as we passed a group 
of gentlemen, a young hidalgo of distinguished appearance stepped 
out and asked our consul, who had joined us, for an introduc- 
tion—a proceeding, we were informed, sanctioned by custom. 

Before returning we walked up the Calle Real in the shade 
of the mangoes and high walls. Something attractive ahead 
beckoned us on until we reluctantly turned in front of a pretty 
villa ; the main part of the house of two stories had wings of one 
story on either side; the walls were of a delicate lavender tone, 
and marble statues were effectively placed on prominent positions ; 
a carefully kept garden made gay the front of the house, and 
at one side a grove of bananas swayed in the light breeze; the 
entrance was open and we could see through into the patio; a 
fountain played in a pretty grotto, and pigeons, parroquets, and 
humming-birds flew about. 

One evening we ascended the tower of the Casino; from its 
height the houses in the glamour of the moonlight seemed as if 
built of marble ; a gay throng filled the illuminated Plaza below, 
from which arose murmurs of voices and strains of music ; beyond, 
the cathedral’s mass; the palms towering above all added to the 
effectiveness of the scene. It reminded us of pictures in old 
Bibles of ancient cities. 

Cuba is the tropical country where there are no poisonous 
snakes or insects. We saw many cucuyo in Cardenas; they 
told us how, imprisoned in tiny cages, they lighted the cabins of 
the poor ; by degrees their stories grew until they had them head 
lights on locomotives! 

Our stay at Cardenas closed with a breakfast at a plantation 
eight miles inland. Rough though the roads were, the drive over 
the red soil revealed pictures that made up for the discomfort ; 
it led through hedges of cacti and sour orange, past cane-fields 
and forests of graceful bamboo, its delicate filmy foliage like 
willows in earliest spring. We passed oxen; handsome, well-kept 
creatures, but cruelly controlled by a rope attached to an iron 
ring bored through the nose—in place of a yoke they drew their 
loads by means of a wooden bar attached to the horns; milkmen were 
coming in to town with droves of cows followed by their calves, 
stopping to milk for any customer who might present himself. 

We were met at the entrance of the ingenio by our host, who 
showed us the plantation after we had had a short rest. We were 
first taken to the mill to see the cane converted into sugar. It 
was dumped from carts on to movable tables that carried it to 
rollers which crushed it, the juice being received in vats; from 
here it was turned into the boiler, and when sufficiently con- 
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centrated, was run into the coolers, where the molasses was 
drained away leaving the raw sugar; the cane left was taken by 
women and children and spread out to dry for use as fuel; the 
tops of this useful plant were taken to feed the stock, so every 
part was utilised. 

The slaves were gathered in a flock ready to go to their 
afternoon labour; their overseer stood by armed with a whip, 
a sword dangling by his side, and a revolver thrust into his belt. 
The slave quarters were within a stockade that enclosed three 
grassy courts. In the first the slaves were made to bathe every 
morning at the well; there were little naked piquininis running 
about in here. The other courts were their sleeping quarters ; 
roofed separations were built around and against the stockade 
forming their little cabins; a calico curtain in front served the 
purpose of a door. At night these quarters, which were at some 
distance from the house, were locked and guarded. 

The abolition of slavery in Cuba was undertaken by the 
English in 1817, when under a treaty with Spain the slave trade 
was to cease on May 30,1820. But it died hard, and when at 
length the graceful lines of the slaver, built for swiftness, too 
pretty to be honest, was hailed from the high seas or caught in 
lonely bays where her forbidden cargo could be landed secretly, 
her place was taken by transport ships for the importation of the 
Chinese coolie. We were told of men, who by the law of 1870, 
which freed every child born from that time and every slave 
after the age of sixty, were free, yet who had been kept in 
ignorance of it. 

The coolie is in strong contrast to the burly negro; he is 
unfitted to labour under conditions in which the negro thrives, 
his puny frame totters under his burden; naked, except for a 
short garment suspended from the waist, his shining, long, thin 
arms and legs straining forward, performing tasks too heavy for 
the feeble body, he is a wretched and pitiable object. White 
men, affected by the inertia which falls upon a people who have 
unlimited power over others, and unadapted to the climate, did 
not attempt the smallest offices for themselves, and slavery being 
interdicted, large numbers of these unhappy creatures were 
introduced into Cuba from China under false promises of good 
payment and of being returned to their native country after eight 
years of labour. The contractor never carried out his agreements ; 
seven per cent. of the coolies died before the years of contract were 
ended, and the human wrecks who survived, with no means of 
returning to their own country, only lived to swell the ranks 
of the beggars, or treated like slaves with the remnant of life in 
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them, toiled on in the feeble hope of gathering together enough 
money to buy a passage home. 

The planter’s house with broad verandahs shone white among 
the trees; large Roman-arched openings in the thick adobe walls 
on three sides gave free admission of air into the first room we 
entered, the walls hung with whips and saddles; the rest of the 
house was spacious and cool, with floors of large square bricks 
set off by a border of blue and white tiles around the walls. 

At breakfast red peppers served as a vegetable with the delicate 
minutiz surprised us and brought tears to the eyes of the 
estrangeros, whose palates were unaccustomed to the stinging of 
the hot fruit; it took a good deal of their wine and water and 
sympathy to soothe its burning prick. 

Our limited knowledge of Spanish gave rise to some amusing 
misunderstandings; once trying to act as interpreter I meant to 
ask our entertainer how long he had been in Cuba; the reply in 
French with a low bow was : 

“Thirty-six years.” 

“ But you were not born here?” 

“ Oh, did not the seiiorita ask how old I was?” 

Our host was most attentive, and when I spoke of the charm of 
his house and its attractive arrangement he immediately, with 
true Spanish gallantry, sent for the keys, which he presented on 
bended knee with deferential grace. He was very handsome, very 
charming—was it a mistake to refuse those keys! 

At any rate we bade our host good-bye with regret and drove 
off laden with flowers and carrying with us never-fading remem- 
brances of delightful hospitality; and it was with regret, too, 
that we said good-bye to Cuba, where we had been so kindly 
received. And indeed had we not found it the fairy-land of our 
childhood, of our dreams; where oysters grow on trees; where 
fish fly ; where robbers lurk in shadowy forests ? 

The second day out we watched the Pan disappear with the 
setting sun ; some one repeated :— 

“Dark flower... 
Red evening duly dyes 
Thy sombre head with rosy hues 
To fix far-gazing eyes. 
Well the planter knew how strongly 
Works thy form on human thought; 


I muse what secret purpose had he 
To draw all fancies to this spot.” 


HELEN CLERGUB. 






















Milton as seen in his Latin Poems. 


Sroprina his books, frequenting the play-houses, and walking in 
the suburban promenades to look at the pretty girls—this is not 
altogether the way in which our fancy would have filled out the 
London holiday of the young Puritan poet. It is, however, the 
picture which Milton himself gives, in one of those interesting 
Latin poems which supply so many personal details regarding his 
early life. Though these poems are everywhere at hand, being 
printed in even the cheap popular editions of his poetical works, 
and thus far more accessible to the general public than even the 
English part of his prose works, they are but little known, and 
consequently a short and rapid summary of the principal informa- 
tion they give us on the personality and life of the author may 
be new and interesting to many who are already thoroughly well 
acquainted with his English verse. Milton’s hold on the mind 
of England, as Professor Seeley has remarked, is due to his 
personality not less than to his literary achievements, and 
consequently his foreign verse, though it can hardly touch our 
estimate of him from a literary point of view, claims our attention 
from the fact that it contributes most valuable data to our know- 
ledge of him as a man. It is, indeed, very remarkable how many 
points of interest there are in his early life to which his English 
verse makes either no direct reference or absolutely none what- 
ever, while from his Latin verse we glean very graphic and 
suggestive particulars concerning them. We should never know 
from his English poems, except by guesswork, of his having 
sojourned in Italy. His references to Galileo might possibly 
suggest a personal acquaintance, and still more naturally might 
his using, as a type of innumerable multitude, the 
“ Autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High over-arched, embower,” 


make it probable that he had seen and been impressed by the 
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spectacle which he mentions, but never once have we the refer- 
ences, that come time after time in his non-English poems, to the 
fact of his visit and the reception that was accorded him. We 
hear nothing in the English poems of his contemplated epic on 
King Arthur. From them the name of Deodati, the closest 
friend of his youth, is wholly absent. The relations between 
himself and his father, the manner of his education, the mode 
in which he employed his occasional exile from Cambridge, his 
attitude towards the stage-plays of his time and towards Christmas 
festivities, his theories as to the proper bearing of a poet towards 
festivities and enjoyments generally—on all these and on other 
points of interest the Latin poems tell us much that we should 
look for in vain in even the most personal of the English poems. 

His earliest Latin poems, like his earliest original English one, 
probably belong to 1626, when he was a little over seventeen. 
Much the most interesting of them is a letter in verse to Charles 
Deodati, a young man of English birth, though, on his father’s 
side, of Italian extraction, whom Milton terms “my sprightly 
companion,” and describes with evident affection as 


“ Heart so attached to myself, one so unchangeably mine.” * 


Deodati was on a visit to Chester or its neighbourhood, while 
Milton, then an undergraduate, was making a temporary sojourn 
at his father’s house in London. His absence from Cambridge 
he speaks of as formally a banishment—a term suggesting that 
he had been rusticated—but a banishment highly welcome, both 
because of his aversion to Cambridge and his satisfaction with his 
life in London. Cambridge he dislikes, both for the bareness of 
its scenery, distasteful to a poetic mind, and as a place of what 
he feels as a somewhat degrading discipline; and it is very 
noticeable that thus early in his life we see the distinct presence 
of two prominent traits in his personality; he is a lover of the 
Muses (Phebicola, a worshipper of Phoebus, is the exact word), 
and he has a certain proud self-consciousness, as is shown by the 
way in which he speaks of the “ threats of a stern master,” and 
other things at which “souls such as mine must rebel.” 

The enjoyments of his London leisure are, first and foremost, 
his studies. 


“Here my books, my life, ravish me all to themselves.” 





* This and most of the metrical citations here introduced are taken 
(sometimes with modifications) from Professor Masson’s versions of the 
* poems, which, if less flowing than some others (e.g., Cowper’s), are usually 
far more}literal. A few lines I have myself attempted to render. 
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As a recreation when tired of study he resorts to the theatre. It 
is interesting to see by this direct avowal how far Milton was 
from sharing the aversion of the extreme Puritans to the stage. 
Of course his references in “ L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” to 
“the well-trod stage” and “the buskined stage” show that he 
had a fondness—a discriminating fondness, no doubt—for the 
drama, but do not conclusively establish that he was more than 
a reader of plays. The reference in each case is to the drama a3 
part of the amusement or mental occupation of a rural life, and 
also contemplates it as occupying the late hours of night, whereas 
stage performances in Milton’s time took place in the afternoon. 
He might, therefore, as far as these poems show, have enjoyed 
“ Jonson’s learned sock,” or the “wood-notes wild” of Shake- 
peare, without having any personal acquaintance with the play- 
house. His poetical epistle to Deodati, however, makes it clear 
that he was frequently present, alike at comedy and at tragedy. 
The popular characters and events in both are commemorated in 
his verse, and the comic in greater detail than the tragic :— 





“Be it the cautious elder or spendthrift heir that is speaking, 

City gallant in love, soldier with helmet unlaced— 

Ay, or the man of law, grown fat with ten years of a lawsuit, 
Mouthing his crack-jaw words forth to the ignorant mob. 

Often the serving knave, in league with young Hopeful the lover, 
Cheats to his very nose leathery-visaged Papa; 

Often the maiden there, surprised with novel sensations, 
Knows not what love is, yet, while she knows it not, loves.” 


The fact of Milton’s frequent attendance at the playhouse is 
interesting as evidence (besides much else) of the wide difference 
between such Puritanism as his and that which culminated in, 
but was by no means confined to, his contemporary Prynne. 
Five years before Milton wrote this poem, Prynne had come to 
London as a young man of twenty-one, then commencing the 
study of the law, and in his early town-days had been induced to 
visit the theatre. Four plays he tells us that he witnessed—it 
would be interesting to know which they were—and from them 
he derived that horror of the stage which dictated his language 
of extravagant and indiscriminate abuse in the pages of “ Histrio- 
mastix.” We should naturally doubt his sweeping statement 
that the play-house was habitually avoided in his day by all 
persons who aimed at a godly life and were free from all tendency 
to Popery, but in the example of Milton we have distinct evidence 
against him. We know of no time in Milton’s life when his 
disposition was not a pious one, and his fervidly anti-Papal spirit, 
if any one doubted it, is attested plainly enough by another poem 
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of this same year. It is clear, therefore, that in his day, as now, 
there were many plays, comic and tragic, which a religious man 
could see and enjoy without offence, and that he had no sympathy 
with Prynne’s scruple at witnessing women’s parts played, as 
they then were, by boys—a scruple curiously based on the 
Deuteronomic injunction that a man should not wear a woman’s 
garment, nor a woman a man’s, for that such was an abomination 
to the Lord! 

Besides his indoor occupations with his books or at the theatre, 
young Milton improved the bright spring days with suburban 
walks under the shady avenues of elm, not in order to be wrapt 
in solitary meditation, but to admire the troops of lovely girls 
who also frequented these promenades, and whose British beauty 
must, he thought, surpass all that antiquity had recorded or that 
foreign climes could boast. His language is enthusiastic in the 
extreme :— 


“ Ah, and how often have I been amazed by some wonder of beauty, 
Fit to make even Jove own himself youthful again! 
1” * * * * 


* * * 


Ay, and such exquisite brows, such hair light blown in the breezes, 
Golden snares for the heart, set by the cunning of Love; 

Oh, and the lip-luring cheeks, to which hyacinthian purple 
Poor is, and even the blush seen on Adonis’s flower. 

Yield, ye heroic fair ones, the themes of cycles of legend, 


Even the famousest nymph wooed by a vagabond god. 
* * es * * * * * 


Glory the foremost is due to these our virgins of Britain, 
Be it enough for you, foreigners fair, to come next.” 


Indeed, little as he cared for Cambridge, he admitted that it 
was just as well for him to get back to the “ reedy marshes” and 
the “murmur of the hoarse school” before he had quite lost his 
heart to one or other of the charming damsels that met his eye. 
And so closes the earliest of his Latin poems, the bright, natural 
and unaffected expression of a clever young fellow’s enjoyment of 
his leisure. 

In the same year his pen was employed in numerous Latin 
elegies which need not detain us long. In them, as, indeed, in 
most of his early works, while the beliefs expressed are Christian, 
the clothing of his thoughts is the language of Pagan mythology, 
which the conventions of his time had established as the appro- 
priate language for poetry, however incongruous the effect 
produced. For a Christian bishop, when describing his passage 
from the grave to heaven, to interpolate a reference to the Hours 
as the daughters of Themis and Jove, is absurd enough. The 
finest of the elegies is appropriately that on the greatest of the 
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persons commemorated—Lancelot Andrewes, the pious Bishop of 
Winchester, “a soul half divine,” as his poet terms him; another 
soon follows on Fulton, Bishop of Ely; the other two relate to 
the University beadle, hurried away by “the final beadle,” and 
to the vice-chancellor of the University, who, being a physician, 
was obviously a mark for the spite of Death, from whom his skill 
had saved so many. Poetic commonplaces of this sort tell us 
little about their author. 

More interest attaches to the poem on the Gunpowder Plot, 
written on the plan of a small epic, sustained till near the end 
with considerable power, and illustrating the bitter feelings 
which, then and long after, the subject reasonably enough 
aroused. We hear how, soon after the advent of the pious 
James, the Prince of Evil sallied forth to survey the world 
and plot against all good, prowling, like a Caspian tigress in 
the desert, 


“Under the moonless night, when the stars in slumber are winking.” 


Crossing to Britain, his anger is aroused at a people flourishing 
in wealth and peace, and, more odious yet, venerating the true 
God. Vowing vengeance on the one unwelcome spectacle he has 
found in the world, he hastens to Rome, where he arrives on the 
eve of St. Peter’s Day. The wearer of the triple crown passes 
round the city— 


“Bearing his bread-made gods and hoisted high on men’s shoulders.” 
Before him go bending kings and mendicant friars— 


“ Born in Cimmerian darkness, and dragging lives of confusion.” 


The rites over and the Pontiff retired to rest (not without a fair 
companion for the hours of night), the fiend appears to him in 
sacred garb, such as Francis wore when, as the legends tell, he 
wandered among the beasts of the desert and impiously bore the 
words of salvation to the wolves and lions. In such guise Satan 
arouses the Pope to punish the proud race that spurns his sway, 
and to avenge the ruin of the Spanish fleet and the Catholic 
saints sent to the gallows under Elizabeth. For this purpose the 
destruction of the parliament by gunpowder is suggested. At 
morning we are transported to the cave where, among bones and 
corpses and deadly weapons, among Fraud, Calumny, Fury and 
Horror, lurk in the deepest recesses Murder and Treason. These, 
“the champions of Rome, found faithful through ages of service,” 
the Pope despatches to Britain to execute the intended slaughter. 

Meantime, the Deity looks down from heaven and laughs at 
their vain attempts. He summons Rumour from her high tower, 
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where she sits to catch every report that the winds can bring, 
and sends her to Britain to warn the people, where her news of 
the intended ruin strikes terror to the hearts of all. Thereupon 
the poem is finished up abruptly. The writer had already men- 
tioned that the English were saved by the aid of Rumour, but he 
does not show us how. After telling us how she alarmed them, 
he adds a hurried statement that the schemes of the Papists were 
frustrated, the authors punished, and the 5th of November estab- 
lished as one of the most festal days in the year. 

The Gunpowder Plot further exercised the ingenuity of Milton 
in sundry Latin epigrams, in all of which the point lies in the 
idea of going to heaven by fire. Rome, for instance, is advised 
that she might have spared herself the trouble of attempting to 
send James to the skies; by an explosion, as he reached them, 
though later, without her aid, but might well use such means to 
send thither the wearers of her own “ filthy cowls,” as they would 
hardly reach heaven any other way. Milton’s Latin attempts at 
pleasantry are not much more happy than his English ones. 

We find him in a more amiable mood when, in 1627, he sends a 
Latin poem to his former preceptor, Thomas Young, then a pastor 
among the English merchants at Hamburg. This teacher appears 
to have awakened in Milton a deep attachment. “He is more 
than half of my soul!” he exclaims. “I am compelled to live 
with but half of my life.” It was Young, he gratefully remembers, 
who had first led him into the paths of poetry. Young had now 
been absent from England two or three years, seeking elsewhere 
the livelihood which England—to her deep disgrace, as Milton 
declares—would not give to so faithful a minister of the Gospel. 
To him, living “solitary and poor on an unknown land”—not, 
however, without the society of wife and children—comes the 
affectionate letter of his old pupil, tardy, indeed, as itself con- 
fesses, but written to cheer him amid the din of war—the Thirty 
Years’ War, then rife in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. The 
source of solace is a reference to the divine protection, but 
Milton’s poem is vitiated with the same fault as vitiates much of 
the beautiful language of “Comus”—the fault of unreality. It 
may appear to some to indicate a beautiful faith, to say to the 
pious denizen of a beleaguered city— 


“E’en though thy home, my friend, be girt with the glitter of weapons, 
E’en though a thousand darts front thee with menace of death, 
Yet thy defenceless side by no fierce blade shall be wounded— 
Spear of the foe, be sure, never shall drink of thy blood: 
Safely thou shalt abide beneath God’s radiant buckler, 
Ever shall He be thy guard, ever thy champion He.” 
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We know, however, that such an assurance of bodily safety 
is unreliable—that in violent times, wounds, outrage, and death 
befall the innocent and pious as well as the guilty and godless— 
and that such confidence as piety can rightly give is not confidence 
of exemption from sufferings or slaughter, but confidence of a 
spiritual good which the torture or the destruction of the body 
cannot destroy. Such assurances as Milton’s may be poetical, 
but they are, after all, untrue, like the assurance that a pure 
woman may venture safely into the most perilous wilds— 

“Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 


No savage fierce, bandit or mountaineer, 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity.” 


Some may consider such teaching to be highly good; for 
myself, irreverent as it may be thought to apply the term to 
Milton, I should rather style it goody. The poem to Young 
is interesting as manifesting earlier a bias in the same direction. 

In the warmly-coloured poem on the Approach of Spring we see 
the same Milton who afterwards sang— 


“Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire.” 


It is a rich descriptive poem of the joyous outbreak of Nature in 
the spring season. It is clothed in the luxurious garb of the 
classical mythology, and possibly the ardent language in which 
Earth is represented as courting her lover, Phoebus, may have 
lingered in the author’s memory when he wrote of Nature, at the 
wintry time of Christ’s birth, that 


“Tt was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lusty paramour.” 


Though the poem is mainly concerned with the visible world, it 
is interesting to note that the exaltation which the poet feels in 
spring carries him beyond the earth, to regions which his Muse 
was to revisit in her maturer age. 


“Now is my soul swept along through the liquid regions of ether, 
On through the wandering clouds, free from the body I go; 
On I am borne through caves, through shadowed haunts of the 

prophets, 
Inmost shrines of the gods open are laid to my gaze; 
All things my soul surveys through the length and breadth of 
Olympus— 
Nay, even Hell from my view cannot its secrets retain.” 


One of the cardinal features of Milton’s spring, here as in his 
earlier poem to Deodati, is the young girls coming out for their 
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suburban walks. We have seen that he was apprehensive of 
catching a heartache from the sight of such galaxies of beauty as 
he was wont to meet in these walks. Another poem tells us 
(though probably it is nothing more than the conventional love- 
woe of a young poet) that the danger had come to pass. After 
long despising “the frivolous bolt of Cupid,” he had incautiously 
strayed forth on May Day morning to the streets and country 
roads, where a thick crowd of fair ones in their spring bravery 
were passing and repassing—as Herrick tells us— 


“A thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to bring in May”— 


and he had been smitten by the sight of one face fairer than all 
the rest. She had passed without a word exchanged, and he was 
left forlorn and miserable, unable either to follow up or to forget 
his sudden passion. As, however, he was not too stricken to 
contemplate the possibility of some future attachment, and to 
wind up with the hope that next time Cupid would be good 
enough to pierce, not his heart only, but that of his flame likewise, 
his love-pains need probably make no very deep call on our com- 
passion. 

The biographical interest of these latter poems lies chiefly in 
their showing the common human nature that was in young 
Milton; the next we have to consider discloses some more 
distinctive features. It is addressed to Deodati, who was staying 
in the country with friends in the middle of December, and 
receiving such jovial entertainment—their Christmas festivities 
having apparently commenced at a very early date—that when 
sending Milton some verses he had apologised for their defects 
by reference to the adverse influences under which they were 
produced. Milton’s verses in reply show him to have been as 
free from the scruples of the more rigid Puritans about Christmas 
merrymaking, dancing, and the like, as we have already seen him 
from their scruples about stage-plays. After complimenting his 
friend on the pleasant picture his verses had given of rural 
winter festivities, he proceeds to combat his position that such 
festivities are unfavourable to poetry. He has no difficulty in 
producing a quantity of authorities, from classical mythology and 
from the precedents of Anacreon, Horace and others, to show that 
feasts, wine and dancing, the bright eyes of pretty girls and the 
strains of minstrelsy, lend themselves admirably well to the 
production of light verse. But, he goes on to add, he who would 
win success in heroic or sacred song, in celebrating the deeds of 
warriors or the secrets of heaven and hell, must live by a severer 
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rule. For him, the diet of herbs and the drink of water from 
the stream :— 


“Let, moreover, his youth be of conduct chaste and reproackless, 
Morals rigidly strict, hands without sign of a stain; 
All as when thou, white-robed and lustrous with water of cleansing, 


Risest, augur, erect, facing the frown of the gods. 
* * * * * * 


* * 


For that the poet is dear to the gods and is priest of their service, 
Heart and mouth alike breathing the indwelling Jove.” 


And if we wanted further proof that it is this higher class of 
poets which the writer aspires to join, we have it in the closing 
statement ihat his Christmas occupation is a poem on the birth of 
Christ and the sudden overthrow of the pagan deities at their 
own shrines—evidently the fine ode which we now possess on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity, of which nearly one third is taken 
up with the silencing of the heathen oracles and the discomfiture 
of the heathen gods. 

The doctrine of this poetical letter of Milton’s is certainly most 
noteworthy. We must not, indeed, as a careless reader might 
possibly do, “strain his thought beyond its mark,” and under- 
stand him as implying that temperance, soberness, and chastity 
are not virtues of universal obligation—that there is no harm in a 
man “living a free life as to wine or women” if he be not 
ambitious of distinction as an epic poet. All that Milton is here 
dealing with is the effect of pleasures of sense (whether pursued 
to an innocent or to a sinful degree) on the poetic powers, and 
his position is that, while such pleasures are not incompatible with 
success in light or amatory poetry, they ae incompatible with 
poetry of the loftiest kind. ‘ None but such as are good men ”-— 
he tells us through the lady in “Comus”—“ can give good 
things ;” none but such as are great men, he would here say, can 
produce great things; and such moral greatness is only to be 
attained through a discipline that denies itself to some extent 
even innocent pleasures. The chief part of this theory is probably 
sound and represents the convictions of his life; the ascetic 
element in it—the refusal of innocent pleasures—I conceive, is 
unsound, and he discarded it in his later years. The sublimity of 
his poetry is largely due to the sublimity of his character, and 
the blemishes of it to the blemishes of his character; but those 
blemishes would have been lessened, not by his banishing the 
wine from his occasional festivities—from the “neat repast, of 
Attic taste,” at which he was doubtless temperate—but by his 
banishing scurrility from the controversies in which he was 
certainly most intemperate; not by his forswearing wedded life, 
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but by his thinking more of its tender charities, and less of a 
husband’s right to “absolute rule.” 

The other Latin poems of his college days—the fine verses on 
the Eternal Youth of Nature, and the poem on the Platonic Idea— 
have no biographical interest and need not detain us here. His 
university course over, he went to reside, not at his old home in 
London, but at the charming rural retreat which his father had 
acquired at Horton, and there for nearly six years young Milton 
lived a free life of leisure and study. It is probable enough, as 
Professor Masson conjectures, that this course was little to his 
father’s taste, and that the old gentleman was only reconciled to 
it through sharing in the proud confidence which his son felt in 
his own future. What the relations between Milton and his 
father were is chiefly told us in the poem “To my Father,” which 
is the one Latin poem of the Horton period, and was probably 
written early in that period, before the college habit of writing 
in Latin had fallen into disuse. This poem is a thank-offering, 
a gift of all that he can give—his poetic talent—in grateful 
acknowledgment of his father’s benefits towards him. After 
begging his father not to despise poetry, and enumerating the 
earthly and heavenly honours attendant on it, he reminds him 
how natural it is that he, a skilled musician, the recipient of one 
of Pheebus’s gifts, should have a son, the recipient of another gift 
and devoted to the kindred art of poetry. His father’s professed 
aversion to the Muses he suggests to be merely feigned, for his 
action showed a different spirit; instead of devoting his son to 
the pursuit of wealth or the uncongenial study of the law, he 
was allowing him to lead a happy life in a quiet retreat, far from 
the din of the city, and where he walked in blissful leisure as the 
companion of Phebus. He cannot stay to thank his father for 
the common kindness of an affectionate parent, for greater favours 
demand his gratitude, namely, that after he had acquired the 
languages of Rome and Greece, his father had encouraged and 
assisted him to master also the literary treasures of the French, 
the Italian and the Hebrew tongues, and was further willing that 
he should pursue, if he would, the study of physical nature 
through the whole range of science, unless he cared not for it. 
The conditional phraseology is so repeated in varying forms as 
to suggest that Milton felt no great attraction towards scientific 
study. 

Greater treasures than the supply of the opportunity and 
means for study, not God himself could have given, short of 
giving heaven itself. These given, he was secure of distinction ; 
he should not be lost in obscurity among the soulless crowd, but 
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live a life beyond the reach of cares and complaints, of hatred 
and calumny. And should these his youthful verses outlive his 
own life, they would preserve the name and the memory of his 
father as a pattern for future ages. 

In these latter words we have the first expression in Milton’s 
verse of his expectation of immortal fame, of his consciousness of 
possessing rare powers which distinguished him from the mass 
of men. His first poem after quitting the university thus accords 
well with the account given of the impression he made there, as 
“esteemed to be a virtuous and sober person, yet not to be 
ignorant of his own parts.” Nor, it might have been added, of 
his own virtues. A self-esteem which, having ample grounds, 
can hardly be called undignified, but which yet detracts from the 
grace of his character, is a feature that we come upon again and 
again in his writings, and we feel sure that Raphael, however far 
from speaking the language of the angels, speaks Milton’s own 
vonviction when he assures Adam that 


“ Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right.” 


In the beautiful glades of Horton, Milton laid aside the use of 
Latin in his verse, and the years of his residence there enriched 
the world with the most precious and charming of his earlier 
English poems. At length, in his thirtieth year, he started on 
his Italian tour and made a stay of some months in Florence and 
the neighbourhood. He was here tempted to essay his skill in 
Italian verse, and five sonnets and a “canzone” in that language 
are included among his published poems. They largely refer to 
the charms—of face, of voice, and of mind—of some dark Italian 
beauty, and in one sonnet, addressed to his far-off friend Deodati, 
Milton owns with marvel that, after being so long a despiser of 
love, he has at length fallen into its toils. We are not, of course, 
bound to interpret him by the letter, and it may or may not be 
literally true that it was at the bidding of love that he attempted 
to write Italian verse. In this he modestly owns his want of 
skill. Ina graceful comparison, he likens his attempts to those 
of a peasant girl assiduously watering a rare and beautiful plant, 
which thrives but poorly in absence from its native air. His 
“profitable self-esteem” reappears in the description which he 
gives to the nameless fair one of the heart that he offers her :— 


“ By trial sure 
I know it faithful, fearless, constant, pure, 
In its conceptions graceful, good, and high. 
When the world roars, and flames the startled sky, 
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In its own adamant it stands secure, 

As free from chance and malice ever found, 
And fears and hopes that vulgar minds confuse, 
As it is loyal to each manly thing 

And to the sounding lyre and to the muse.” 


Well, it is excellent, no doubt, to have a Milton’s greatness of 
soul, but it is not so well to assert it like a Milton. 

From Florence he went on to Rome and Naples, and won 
golden opinions from the cultivated and lettered gentlemen who 
gave him their hospitality and friendship. No doubt Latin as 
well as Italian was often on his lips during his tour, and it was 
probably his Latin rather than his English poems that were 
appreciated and admired by his hosts, so it naturally was in 
Latin that he wrote when he would repay his entertainers by 
the tribute of a grateful poem. His verses to Salsilli—a Roman 
poet and a fervid admirer of Milton’s poetry—in which he ex- 
presses his hopes that Salsilli, then ill, would speedily recover 
his health, contain nothing remarkable, unless it be the fact that 
Milton’s reference in them to England is a reference especially to 
England’s vile climate and trying winds—a reference prompted 
perhaps by politeness to his hosts, and by a wish to emphasise 
a point on which their country had a marked superiority over 
his own. His three short poems, which eulogise the singing of 
Leonora Baroni at Rome, merely show, like many of his English 
poems, how powerfully he was affected by the charms of music. 
But the poem which, on leaving Naples, he addressed to Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, in requital of the latter’s great courtesy and 
hospitality, requires closer attention. The references in it to 
Manso’s previous favours to poets—to his close friendship with 
Tasso, his patronage of Marini and his commemoration of him 
after death by a statue, and his biographies of both poets—these, 
it is true, would naturally find a place in any such tribute of 
verse. But it is in the course of this poem that we first hear of 
Milton’s thought of writing a great heroic poem, and learn, too, 
what subject he then contemplated; how he, like Dryden after 
him, would, if his early designs had been accomplished, 


“Tn heroic strain 
“Have raised the Table Round again.” 


It had become the fashion, largely through compliment to the 
Tudors, to look on the Britons rather than the Saxons as the 
natural objects of English patriotism. In this same poem, when 
Milton refers to the attachment of his own country to poetry, 
he does, indeed, make a passing allusion to Chaucer, but he 
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dwells in much more detail on the old British bards and the 
part that sacred verse bore in the Druidical worship. And so, 


in his contemplated epic, it was the British successes that he 
hoped to celebrate. 


“Tf I should ever recall into song the kings of my country, 
Arthur still from his underground stirring the warlike commotion, 


Or should tell of those that were leagued as the Knights of his 
Table, 


Great-souled heroes unmatched and (O might the spirit but aid me) 
Shiver the Saxon phalanxes under the shock of the Britons!” 


The close of this poem illustrates very remarkably that same 
self-esteem or self-consciousness of which I have had to speak, 
and which the adulation bestowed on him in Italy was not likely 
to diminish. It is a poem, we remember, in honour of Manso 
as the friend of poets and the guardian of their fame; yet in 
the last lines of it he seems quite to sink Manso into a sub- 
ordinate position as he dwells on the happiness that would be 
his own fate if, having written a great poem, he should pass 
away and leave such a friend as Manso to do honour to his 
memory. The picture of himself, smiling down from a well- 


earned heaven on the man who should fill the part of Manso, 
is the sublime of egotism. 


“Then, too, if faith means aught, if the good are surely rewarded, 
I myself, removed to the heav’n where the gods have their dwelling, 
Whither labour and conscience pure and ardour promote us, 
Still shall behold all this from that high world of the secret, 
Far as the fates allow; and with perfect mental composure, 
Smiling, shall feel my face suffused with a luminous purple, 
Such a blush as may come in the blaze of the bliss of Olympus.” 


One of his Italian poems, as I have mentioned, is addressed 
to Deodati; but, probably even before it was penned, the valued 
friend had passed away. The news of his death reached Milton 
while still abroad, and after his return to England he celebrated 
Deodati in a pastoral, as he had formerly celebrated Edward 
King. But the influence of Italy was still on Milton; and so, 
while “ Lycidas,” written during the residence at Horton, is in 
English, the “ Epitaph on Damon” is in Latin. In this, as in 
all artificial pastorals, the unreality of the surroundings obscures 
the true feeling of sorrow for the loss of a bosom friend, and 
the first half of the poem, which is the most truly pastoral, is 
for that very reason the least interesting part. 

As, in “ Lycidas,” what one cares for most is the lines in which 
the writer utters in grim earnest, through only the thinnest 
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disguise, his sentiments on the clergy of his day, so here the 
more the pastoral mask is dropped, the more the poem comes 
home to us. The poet blames himself for straying so far as 
Italy, and so being beyond reach when his friend was dying ; 
yet Italy itself he remembers with much fondness; he dwells on 
the grace, the wit, the devotion to poetry manifested by the 
youths of Tuscany, and remembers that Deodati, too, was Tuscan 
by descent. “Oh, how great was I!” he exclaims, as he recalls 
his happy days on the banks of the Arno, the favour with which 
his attempts at singing in Italian were received, and how Dati 
and Francini vied in celebrating his praises. Often in those 
bright days his thoughts had wandered to his English friend— 
whom he knew not to be then already sleeping his last sleep— 
and he had pictured to himself what Deodati was at that moment 
doing, and had imagined how, on his return to England, he 
would call on Deodati to come out and join him in a day’s 
idleness—as a later date we find him in his sonnets inviting 
Cyriac Skinner or Lawrence to “waste a day” with him. 
Deodati, like Thyrsis’s fellow-shepherd in “ Comus,” should 


“Show him simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties” 





“ There thou shalt run me over the list of thy herbs and their juices,” 


says Milton—while he himself would sing on his rustic pipe 
strains perhaps too grand for that pipe to bear. He fears that 
it is boastful of him to say what he will sing, yet he ventures to 
tell; and again it is the British heroes, the descendants of Brute 
and his Trojans, that are to be the theme. 


“TI myself of the Trojans will sing, and the seas by the Kent coast 

Ploughed by their barks, and the realm of Inogen, daughter of 
Pandras, 

Brennus and Arvirach, ijeaders in fight, and the ancient Belinus, 
Then the Armorican settlers that owned the laws of the Britons, 
Fair Iégerne, by fraud and by fate the mother of Arthur, 
When a deceiver took Gorlois’ arms and Gorlois’ likeness, 
All by Merlin’s craft.” 


He is disposed to lay aside the hope of a world-wide reputation, 
which he does not doubt to be within his reach, just as a few 
years later he declared that he could make his voice to be 
heard 


“O’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms.” 


But for this he would, as he supposed, need to write in Latin, 
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the cosmopolitan tongue of the learned, and he thought it better 
to achieve a name that should be familiar throughout Britain—a 
name to be known on the banks of the Ouse and the Tamar, the 
Alain and the Humber, in the vale of Trent, and on his own 
Thames before all, and away even to the distant Orkneys. Such 
were the projects which Milton had thought to impart, on his 
return, to Deodati. The gifts of Manso, two richly-chased cups, 
he had been also hoping to show Deodati, but now Deodati was 
gone—resting with the divine ones he doubted not, knowing 
his friend’s sweet and holy simplicity and his white virtue: and, 
farther, remembering how he had loved blushing modesty and 
youth unstained, and how he had passed away without ever 
tasting of nuptial joys, he was confident that on him were 
bestowed the special honours which, in Milton’s as in Keble’s 
belief, were “prepared for virgin souls.” These things are 
secrets belonging to 


“The sublime notion and high mystery” 


which Milton, years before, had felt to attach to 


“The sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity,” 


and to be things that 


“No gross ear can hear.” 


The days of poetical seclusion at Horton were now over, and 
for the next twenty years Milton’s time was taken up with 
politics and controversy, and he gave the world no English poem, 
except now and then a sonnet. These sonnets, which, like a line 
of stepping-stones between two groups of islands, connect the 
numerous bright poems of his youth with the one sublime poem 
of his age, and with its two somewhat bare and rugged neighbours, 
were usually called forth by some special occasion, public or 
private. One such occasion drew forth his last considerable Latin 
poem. The year after Naseby, he was asked by Rouse, the 
custodian of the Bodleian Library, to send to it a second copy of 
his volume of poems, the first copy having been lost on the way. 
Milton readily complied, and sent with the book some Latin 
stanzas, congratulating his poems on the safe haven that was to 
receive them. In this he recalls the happy days when the poems 
were written, when the author—‘“ no very great poet,” he now 
modestly says—strayed at his will through the glades of Britain, 
or essayed a foreign song in the groves of Italy, “and scarcely 
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trod the ground.”* He deplores the hapless state of Oxford, 
with the Muses driven from their homes by civic strife, and 
wonders whether the land has yet sufficiently purged its former 
guilt and atoned for its degenerate ease and soft luxury. He 
rejoices in the honourable place which his book will have, in the 
home of great literature, but throughout the last stanza of his 
poem we hear the voice of conscious unpopularity, making its 
appeal from present odium to the calmer judgment of the future. 
It was not long since he had spoken, in his bitter twelfth sonnet, 
of the “barbarous noise ” that “ environed ” him on his publishing 
certain doctrines which his age reprobated, as succeeding ages 
have done; and his self-reliant nature was wont to take refuge 
from odium in scorn. He now counts on having for his poetic 
labours—the product of “this barren brain”—a calm refuge 
safe from envy— 


“Where never flippant tongue profane 
Shall entrance find, 
And whence the coarse unlettered multitude 
Shall babble far remote.” f 


But distant descendants and a better time will perchance bring 
) to matters a juster judgment and a more upright breast. “Then, 
when hatred is buried, if aught I merit, calm posterity will know 

it—thanks to the kindness of Rouse.” 

“Si quid meremur, sana posteritas sciet.” They are dignified 
words, and with them I would like to close this brief notice of 
the author’s Latin poems. It is not needful to waste time on the 
worthless Latin epigrams on his opponent Salmasius, or to dwell 
on the verses addressed to Christina, Queen of Sweden, which 
perhaps are not Milton’s but Marvell’s. ‘Si quid meremur, sana 
posteritas sciet,” and posterity, completely sound in mind, has 
long known that Milton’s merit is great, both as a poet and as a 
man. It may be that a study of his Latin poems does not tend 
to raise the moral estimate of him which we form from his English 
ones, but, for better or for worse, they are indispensable to a true 
knowledge of him in his youth and earlier manhood. Then, as in 
later years, he was a man more to be respected and admired than 
to be loved, but because he does not appeal greatly to our hearts, 
we perhaps run some risk of forgetting how fine a character he 
was. To his Italian friend Manso he seemed almost faultless, but 




















* Or, as Cowper elegantly renders it, 
* And almost walked in air.” 


+ From Cowper’s version. 
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for his heresy, and Manso adapted to him the words of Gregory 
about the Saxon youths :— 


“Mind, form, grace, face, morals—if what all these are, thy 
creed were, 
Then, not Anglic alone, truly Angelic thou’dst be.” 


To us the defect lies elsewhere, in a want of tenderness and 
lovingness ; but it must not blind us to the moral greatness of 
the man in whom were united, to an exceptional degree, the old 
Roman’s public spirit and love of freedom, the old Hebrew’s trust 
in God, and the Christian’s stainless and jealously guarded 
purity. 

Gro. SERRELL. 
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An Obddinent. 


CiosE by the Tron Church, Edinburgh, two boys were fighting, 
surrounded by an admiring circle. 

“Come on, ye rantin’ bubbly jock!” 

“ Spit ower that!” 

“Ye wull, wull ye! I'll teach ye to set up yer dander 
at me!” 

“ What for did ye tak’ it then? Gie’s it back! Dae ye hear 
me? Gie me’t back, an’ I'll no say a wurd!” 

A chorus of howls greeted this statement. 

“ He'll no say a wurd! Certy, cock him up!” 

“How daur ye speak to me like that, ye mislear’d deevil!” 
roared the bigger boy, rushing upon the smaller—an agile little 
callant in a ragged shirt, minus a coat. ‘I'll learn ye to sing 
anither sang or I hae dune wi ye! Tak’ that, an’ that, an’ 
that!” 

Blows showered thickly upon the body and head of the smaller 
boy, who sprang, with the quickness of a monkey, from side to 
side, now and then placing a well-aimed fist on the person of his 
assailant, but, in the main, getting the worst of it. 

The interested circle sided with the winner. 

“Leather him weel, Sawny, he’s no ane o’ us! That's the 
way! That'll learn him to bide his ain side o’ the town!” 

“Oh, I'll leather him; gie—me—time,” gasped the big boy, 
dodging a blow. “ Wha—wad—think he had sae—muckle— 
spunk—the wee deevil !” 

At that moment, round the church came constable Macpherson 
on his way home for the night. Seeing the crowd of boys, he 
paused for a moment, then, with deliberate, official-like strides, 
made towards it. 

“ Now for’t, Sawny; nick him on the heid! That’s the way 
ot! Guar him see his granny’s ghaist! She'll rout him 
weel!” 
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“What's a’ this?” roared a loud and awful voice, as Mac- 
pherson, hastily pushing through the circle, collared the two 
offenders, one in each hand, and held them apart. 

“What do ye mean by fechtin’ like dowgs? Eh? Think 
shame o’ yersels! Ye'll just come off to the station wi’ me. Noo, 
it’s no use struggling ”—to the bigger boy they called Sawny— 
“T have ye fast. As for you”—to the smaller one—“ ye seem to 
hae gotten a lesson. Your ain mither’ll no ken ye with such a 
nose,” he added, a half laugh struggling with his dignity, as he 
noted the wrecked appearance of the boy. 

It took but that instant for the onlooking circle to melt away 
as suddenly and silently as a wreath of wind-blown fog, leaving 
Macpherson and his two prisoners sole occupants of the 
pavement. 

“Tt wasna me began it,” whined the bigger boy, beginning to 
whimper. “Him there, he’s a deevil. He’s aye fechtin’ an’ 
reivin’ an’ tearin’ at folk, an’ disna gie us peacefu’ lads a chance. 
I’m sure I wadna meddle wi’ onybody gin they wad let me 
alane!” 

“Shut up, ye lee’r!” growled the small boy. 

“There; hear till him! He’s aye like that! It’s no in 
human nature to stan’ it.” 

“Hold yer tongue!” thundered Macpherson, giving the big 
boy a shake, but in so doing he slightly relaxed his grasp, when, 
in a twinkling, the young knave gave an agile twist and wrenched 
himself free. With a hideous skirl of triumph, he was off down 
the street like a hare. 

“Hurray for Sawny! He’s dune the bobby!” yelled an 
invisible admirer from some safe shelter. 

This shout of victory was followed by a scuttle of departing 
feet, then silence fell, and the street was deserted, save for the 
policeman and his remaining charge. 

“Ye hae dune it noo,” remarked the small boy, with an 
irresistible chuckle. “That was the bad ane; as for me, I’m 
naebody.” 

“We'll soon see that!” cried Macpherson, mad at himself for 
letting the other one off so easily. “Ye'll just come to the 
station, an’ we'll very speedily see wha ye are.” 

“Deed, ye needna fash takin’ me sae far. My name's jist 
Johnnie, an’ I’m leevin’ oot Newington way the noo.” 

“Oh, ye are, are ye!”—sarcastically. ‘ Weel, maybe ye can 
tell me what ye are doing here at this hour o’ the nicht?” 

“T was rinnin’ an errand for a freen o’ my ain.” 

» “Weel, ye’ll come an errand wi’ me noo. Whar’s yer jacket?” 
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“T didna pit it on the nicht, it seemed sae warmlike,” 

“ What day is’t ? ”—severely. 

“ Aboot the end o’ January, I’m thinkin’, but I’m no sure,” 
replied the boy promptly. 

“ And ye found it ower warm fora jacket? Yer leein’, that’s 
what yer doing.” 

The boy’s head drooped. 

“ Weel, maybe it was a wee bit lee,” he returned, half shame- 
faced. “Idinna happen to hae a jacket the noo, an’ I was ower 
prood to own up.” 

Macpherson turned the boy’s face to the lamp. 

“Ye have had a bonnie dressing. Ye'll be gey an’ sair the 
morn.” 

“No me!” scoffed the boy. “Im no heedin’ a bit touzle. I 
wad hae gaed him larry gin ye hadna come up whan ye did. 
Man, it was a peety!” 

The policeman smiled grimly. 

“Yell no dee for want of cheek, ony way,” he remarked. 
“What's that?” touching with his toe a small parcel which lay 
near them on the pavement. 

“Lord sakes! It’s my baps! Jeremiah Johnnie, he’s drap’t 
them! Oh, Maister Pollisman, wull ye gie them to me? They're 
my ain. I'll no budge, honour bricht, gin ye’ll get them.” 

“ That’s a fine story! How are they yours?” 

“T cam’ a the way here to Widow Reilly’s for them. She 
aye gies me twa stale anes for a fardin whenever I can won up 
this gate. She’s a kin’ o’ freen o’ mine, ye see.” 

“And what brings them lying here?” asked Macpherson, 
picking the parcel up and about to throw it into the gutter. 

“Maister Pollisman, dinna—dinna chuck them awa’!” cried 
the boy in a voice of agonised entreaty. “They're my ain. I 
paid for them mesel’. Surely ye’ll let me hae them.” 

“Oh, aye, there they are,” returned Macpherson carelessly, 
giving them into the trembling outstretched hands. 

Johnnie seized the parcel eagerly and stuffed it as well 
as he could into the torn mouth of his trousers pocket. A 
smile of satisfaction crossed his anxious, blood-smeared little 
face. 

“Ye see,” he announced, giving his pocket a congratulatory 
slap, “the fecht was a’ aboot they vera baps, an’ noo I hae gotten 
the best o’t !” 

“ An’ what business had ye to fecht, I would like to ken?” cried 
Macpherson, giving him a not unkindly shake. 

“That laddie they ca’ Sawny hustled me as I cam’ dune the 
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street. I didna say muckle at first, for it disna dae to be aye 
spittin’, ye ken. But when he grab’t my baps, Gosh, I-couldna 
stan’ that! Sae I showed fecht. The ither lads were freens 
o’ his, they’re no acquaint wi’ me—I’m naebody, ye ken—sae 
they sort o’ jeered, an’ that set my dander up. Gin ye had jist 
bidden awa’ a wee while langer I wad hae snod his droddum for 
him finely!” 

Macpherson laughed—a honest downright laugh. 

“Ye cock sparrow!” he cried, “ye hae somo pluck ony way! 
Come away to the station till I see what’s to be done wi’ ye.” 
And he began to step along still holding his captive by the 
collar of his ragged shirt. The boy followed the guiding hand 
obediently, but his composure was evidently sorely shaken by 
this new move. He kept muttering to himself— 

“Gudesakes! What’ll I dae? Lord, peety me, what’s to 
become o’ her? An’ the bonnie baps—oh, this is a sair mishap! 
What'll I dae ?” 

“ What are ye muttering about?” asked the constable, looking 
down at his small prisoner. 

“Oh, naething, naething! I was jist sayin’ it’s a fine nicht. 
Frost, eh? It'll be a gran’ ploy on Duddingston gin it hauds. 
I can earn a wheen pennies soopin,’ ye ken.” 

Macpherson made no reply, and the boy went on muttering 
under his breath— 

“Lord, peety me! What’ll I dae? I wish I was deid!” 

“Come, come, no more of that noise!” cried the constable, 
assuming an angry tone. “Speak up if ye have onything to say.” 
And he stopped under a lamp-post the better to examine his 
charge. 

He was a small, wiry boy about ten years old, perhaps a little 
less, for life in a city stamps years only too quickly on the 
young. His clothes were of the poorest and in pitiful rags, his 
blue pinched little body and arms showing through the rents in 
his shirt. His trousers barely held together and were tied with 
bits of knotted cord round his waist. His feet were bare and 
chapped with the cold. His eager, anxious little face, all blotted 
with dirt and blood, was raised to the constable. 

“Well, what is’t?” asked the man, reading a question in the 
imploring gaze. 

“Had ye never a wee laddie o’ yer ain, Maister Pollisman?” 

Macpherson gasped. ‘“ What’s that to you, eh?” 

“Naething, only I was thinkin’ gin ye had ye micht be sort 0’ 
inclined to hae a saft side to me. I didna dae ony real ill, ye ken 

—fechtin’s no a damned sin—is it noo ?—it’s no like stealing or 
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murdering or siclike. Can ye no let me off—jist this ance? I’m 
real sweert to ask it—but jist this ance ?” 

“I’m no going to charge ye, Johnnie,” replied Macpherson 
kindly. “Dinna be fear’t, but I maun take ye to the office till 
I see what to do wi’ ye. A wee laddie like you shouldna be 
rinnin’ about the streets his lane. We maun put a stop to that. 
It’s all for yer guid, ye ken.” 

“Can ye no dae guid to me anither nicht, Maister Pollisman ? 
It jist sae happens it’s no vera convenient for me to gang to the 
station the noo.” 

“Aye! An’ how’s that?” 

Macpherson’s eyes twinkled in his rather grim countenance. 

Johnnie shifted uneasily from one foot to the other, rubbed his 
cold hands together, blew on them, tucked them under his arms 
before replying : 

“T hae a babby at hame.” 

“ A what——?” 

“A wean—she’s only a babby.” 

“Yer leein-—I ken yer leein’!” averred Macpherson, turning 
his lantern on to the boy’s face; but the earnest, anxious eyes 
never flinched. 

“Sure’s death !—I’m tellin’ ye nae lee, an’ she'll get nae supper 
till I won hame.” 

“‘Where’s yer mither ?” 

“She deid a year sin syne dune by at Portobello, an’ she tell’t 
me to come up to the toon to fin’ a sister o’ hers, but she was 
deid too, sae I jist wanner aboot.” 

“God bless me! An’ where are ye living now?” 

The boy hesitated. “That wad be tellin!” he replied 
slyly. 

“ An’ wha’s wean have ye gotten, eh ?—gin yer no’ leein’?” 

“T dinna ken. A woman body aboot a month sin syne saw me 
sitting on a doorstep, an’ says she, “ Here, boy, wull ye haud this 
wean formea minute?” Weel, I grupp’t the bit thing, an’ I like’t 
fine to see its een laughin’ up at me, sae I was in nae hurry for 
the body to come back, but she never cam’ ava’.” 

“The hairtless besom! An’ what did ye do?” questioned 
Macpherson, and as he spoke he took his grasp from the boy’s 
collar. 

Johnnie shook himself, put a hand on either hip, placed his 
legs well apart, and looked up squarely at the constable. 

“Dae ye mean by that that ye’re gaun to let me aff this time, 
sir?” 

“T’m switherin’ aboot it,” returned Macpherson, amused. 
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“Weel, there’s my wurd o’ honour, I'll no budge till ye gie me 
leave.” 

“That’s all richt then. Now tell me about the wean.” 

“T bided on the doorstep hoor after hoor waitin’, but naebody 
cam’ back, sae I took the bit thing hame.” 

“ And whar will that be ?” 

“Qh, no whar I bide the noo,” returned Johnnie with a sly 
glance. “A grocer body wha’s messages I whiles rin has gane 
me lodgings this gey while back.” 

“If I let ye go free this time, will ye take me there ?” 

Johnnie scratched his head. It seemed indeed a strong 
measure to take a policeman into his confidence; the ultimate 
bearings of such a course evaded his keenest perception. 

“What for dae ye want to ken noo?” he asked, suspiciously 
eyeing Macpherson. 

“T won’t do ye any harm, laddie; ye may trust me.” 

“Weel, it’s a risk, a sair risk,” returned the boy meditatively. 
“Yer notion o’ hairm an’ mine micht no gree, ye ken. But the 
babby’ll get nae supper till I won till her, sae I suppose I maun 
jist chance it. I was dune at the ither end o’ the toon on an 
errand or I wouldna hae left her sae lang. Her an’ me’s fine an’ 
crouse thegither, an’ when I earn a bawbee or twa, Gosh! the 
warl’s ower wee for us.” 

While talking, Johnnie impatiently set his face towards 
Newington, the policeman beside him. 

“She’s the bonniest wee doo, wi’ blue een an’ twa or three 
blinkin’ teeth. There’s no anither in the toon I wad chainge her 
for—no ane.” 

The boy’s steps became faster as the picture grew more vivid. 

“I chainged my jacket for an auld wife's petticoat for her.” 

“How can a wean get into a petticoat?” questioned Mac- 
pherson. 

“Oh, bide till ye see—it fits her fine—she looks real braw in it. 
I’m unco’ prood o’ her. I wadna gae her awa’ for onything. I’m 
gaun to grow big an’ mak’ lots o’ siller, then her an’ me’ll get 
marrit an’ leeve like cushie doos. Whiles I’m hungry, but I can 
aye forget wi’ thinkin’ o’ heaps o’ bonnie things. Maist days I 
can earn a bawbee, but ae day last week I couldna manage that 
ony gate. My, that was a sair day, for the wee lassie grat —'deed 
I’m no sure but what I maybe grat a wee bit mesel, but no 
muckle, ye ken. When nicht cam’ on, the grocer body whar I 
leeve gaed me a bawbee for rinnin’ a message, an’ then we had 
oor supper 0’ baps thegither. She can bite them fine noo, I aye 
gie her the nice saft bits, ye see. She'll be real hungry the nicht, 
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for I had nae dinner to gie her, an’ she was a wee thing dwiny. 
But I pit her to sleep afore I cam’ awa’, sae maybe she'll be a’ 
richt.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” returned Macpherson reassuringly. 
“ Does the grocer gie ye a room or what?” 

Johnnie chuckled, his thin shoulders shook with mirth. 

“A room! Gosh, think 0’ a room! Wait till ye see oor wee 
hoose. Man, it’s jist gran’ when we get a pickle new strae an’ 
the nichts are no ower cauld.” 

While talking, they had come as far as St. Patrick’s Square, and 
now Johnnie turned off into the network of streets which lies 
between it and the park. The nearer they came to their destina- 
tion the faster grew the boy’s pace, until it ended in a deliberate 
trot accompanied by the long strides of the constable. 

By this time Johnnie had lost all fear of his companion, his 
whole soul was intent on reaching his charge with the precious 
“paps” for her supper. The deserted streets echoed to the 
solemn tread of the policeman’s regulation boots, which effectually 
put to flight any homeless wanderers who might be lurking 
in their neighbourhood. The lamps flickered dismally as 
the bleak wind swept them, and stars looked down from a cold 
frosty sky. 

At length Johnnie stopped abruptly. They had reached the 
shuttered front of a small shop. 

He hastily peeped through a crack in the shutters. 

“They’re a’ awa’ to bed. I thocht they wad be,” he exclaimed. 
“Weel, it disna matter ava’, it’s no the first time I hae spieled 
the yett.” 

And he made for a yard gate at the side of the house. Mac- 
pherson laid a detaining hand on his shoulder, 

“ What are ye up to now, Johnnie ?” 

“Tm gaun to speil the yett, then I'll open for ye. I lieve in 
there, ye ken.” 

“None of your gammon now, my boy,” said the constable in a 
tone of warning. “If ye play me false it'll be the waur 
for you.” 

Johnnie turned a face full of scorn upon him. 

“Me no keep my wurd! I'd sooner dee! Here, gie’s a leg 
up, an’ gin I dinna open the yett ye may shoot me deid!” 

“ All richt, fire away!” returned Macpherson; and in another 
moment Johnnie was over the gate like a monkey, a bolt was 
withdrawn, and the constable found himself in a small yard 
behind a grocer’s shop. It was littered with old bottles, tins, 
wooden cases and trodden straw. In the starlight, puddles of 
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frozen water glistened here and there, out of which stuck odds 
and ends of broken brick and crockery. 

The constable stumbled over a box half hidden by straw. 

“Haud up!” cried Johnnie, “we're jist there,’ and he ran 
towards a corner where an old empty hogshead stood with its 
mouth to the wall. 

There was space sufficient for him to creep in between the 
wall and the mouth, and this he immediately did. 

Macpherson stood among the débris and threw the light of his 
lantern around. It was a desolate spot, a place of fragments, of 
dismembered matter—and what was that poor little waif whose 
voice reached him from the old sugar hogshead but an oddment 
cut from the great web of human life ? 

Macpherson could not have explained his feelings, but none the 
less was he stirred to the heart by the sounds which reached him. 

“Wauchen up, my wee dearie! See, I hae brocht ye a fine 
supper. You an’ me’'ll hae’t thegither. There’s a bobbyman 
ootside, but we'll noo heed him. He’sa kind o’ decent chap, an’ 
‘ll no be hard on us. Hey, my bonnie doo!” 

Then the voice changed to one of deep entreaty. 

“Wull ye no look at yer wee Johnnie? Oh, what's wrang wi’ 
ye? Lord, what'll I dae, oh, what'll I dae?” 

“Anything the matter, Johnnie?” asked Macpherson, tapping 
with his knuckles on the hogshead, at the same time drawing the 
mouth carefully away from the wall. 

There was silence and a rustling of straw, then the boy appeared 
drawing himself out sideways, a baby in his arms. He squatted 
down on the edge of the barrel, the child on his knees, and raised 
an anxious pleading face to the constable. 

“T canna wauchen her, she’s sleepin’ that soun’—but that’ll be 
real guid for her, wull it no?” 

“Let me see her,” said Macpherson, flashing his lantern upon 
the pair. 

Johnnie turned the baby’s face towards the light. 

It was an extremely small child with a pinched, withered little 
face. An old woollen petticoat tied round the neck by a tape was 
its sole garment; a string held this together under the arms, 
which showed bare through holes cut in the sides. The eyes 
were half closed, the mouth drooped open. 

Macpherson started when he saw it. The child was dead. 

“Here, give her to me,” he said kindly, if brusquely. 

— turned the poor little face against his breast, and held 
it there. 


“Na, na, she wad be fear’t to see a strange face when she 
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wauchened. My, but she is sleepin’ soun’. Isna she bonnie? 
An’ her een are sae blue—wait till ye see them.” 

The constable looked round the yard. A back door into the 
grocer’s premises opened upon it. He went over to that, and 
knocked loudly—the importunate, determinate mandate of the 
law. This several times repeated brought a woman’s head out of 
a window above. 

“'Wha’s that? If it’s you, Johnnie, I'll break every bane in 
yer body the morn, whan I catch ye.” 

“Come down and open this door at once!” called Macpherson 
in a tone of angry authority. 

“Gudesake! it’s a bobby!” exclaimed the woman under her 
breath, as she withdrew hastily from the window. 

In a few moments the door was opened, and Macpherson made 
a step into the passage. A woman wrapped in a big shawl stood 
behind the door. 

“What do ye mean by harbouring vagrants in your yaird?” 
demanded the constable angrily. 

“Has that maggoty laddie been taen up? I aye said he 
wad be.” 

“You know that ye have rendered yerself subject to the law 
by keeping a boy in that hogshead.” 

“Keep him! Lord sakes, I never wanted to keep him. I 
couldna get rid o’ him.” 

“But ye have been feedin’ him?” 

“Me feedin’ him! No likely! whiles I hae gaen him a bawbee 
for rinnin’ a mezsage, but I hae aye tell’t the guidman he wad 
won into trouble by letting him bide in the yaird.” 

“ And the wean——” 

“Oh, ye hae seen the wean. Weel, that’s nae business o’ mine. 
The laddie had her an’ he has keep’t her. A whinin’, thrawn, 
peakit thing. I aye said she wad be better deid.” 

“She is dead.” 

“ Lord preserve me!” 

“The boy is here, I brought him; an’ I find the child is dead.” 

“Then ye'll jist tak’ him an’ it awa’. I'll hae naethin’ mair to 
dae wi’ either o’ them!” she cried wrathfully. “The bother and 
worry they hae been to me naebody wad believe, an’ I’ll no let 
them hide here a minute langer.” 

“Ye hae used that poor laddie for your ain ends!” cried 
Macpherson. ‘Sending him all over the town on your errands at 
a’ hours of the nicht. An’ now ye hae let that infant starve in a 
barrel while he ran yer messages for a bawbee. A nice set ye 
are!” 
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“ You jist haud a ceevil tongue in yer heid!” cried the woman, 
making as though she would shut the door. “Me an’ my man 
hae been members o’ the kirk an’ respectit in this neebourhood 
this mony a lang day, an’ we're no like to loose oor characters 
aboot a feckless pauper wean. Tak’ them awa’, They'll never 
cross this door by my leave.” 

“ But the wean’s dead, won’t you take in the body?” 

“The body! Guid sakes! The body! I'll hae a summons | 
oot agin you for fleying an’ honest woman in the middle o’ the 
nicht, an’ sic a cauld nicht tae. Awa’ wi’ you an’ yer bodies! 
Naebody’s commin’ into my hoose, an’ that I tell ye plainly. I 
have eneu’ to dae to bury folk I ken wi’oot makin’ a kirkyard o’ 
my front parlour. Gie awa’ wi’ ye!” 

Her voice rose in an angry torrent of words, and she pressed 
the door against Macpherson, who had stepped back, and slammed 
it in his face. 

He gave the door a savage kick, then stood hesitating. 

“Gin ye break my door ye’ll hae to pay for ’t!” screamed the 
woman from within. 

Then he could hear her muttering as she shot the bolt. 

“Body indeed! Think o’ me takin’ in a body! To hae twa. 
leevin’ dirty weans aboot was bad eneu’, but deid ones!—no me.” 

Macpherson stood considering, his face was stern, but the eyes 
were kind. 

Johnnie had been too anxious over his charge to give much 
heed to what was passing. He kept pressing the little form to 
his breast and murmuring over it words of endearment. “ Wauchen 
up, my bonnie doo; yer Johnnie’s here wi’ supper for ye. Oh, 
what for are ye sleepin’ sae soun’? Dinna sleep sae soun’! 
Johnnie ’1l break his hairt gin ye winna open yer blue een to 
him,” 

Macpherson came across the yard again and stood over the 
boy. 

“Oh, Maister Pollisman, I canna wauchen her! She’s sleepin’ 
ower soun’, far ower soun’, an’ she’s cauld—jist fin that wee hand 
—oh, gin I could tak’ her beside a fire just to warm her for a wee. 
But,” he added still more sadly, “naebody wad let me sit aside a 
fire.” 

“ Johnnie,” began Macpherson, then paused to clear his throat, 
it was unaccountably husky, “do you mind asking me gin I ever 
had a wee laddie o’ my ain?” 

Johnnie nodded—that was a matter in the far past now. The 
present absorbed all his mind. ; 

“Well,” continued Macpherson, “I had as bright a wee laddie 
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as ye wad see in a day’s march. His mother an’ me fair made an’ 
idol of him. He was just about your age when one day he was 
speiling a ladder—he was aye a steering lad but pretty steady— 
but that day he missed his footing an’ fell” —Macpherson paused 
again to clear his voice-——“ aye, he fell, and since that day we hae 
had nae wee laddie.” 

Johnnie looked up in interested sympathy. The baby’s face 
was still pressed against his ragged shirt. 

“Eh my! That was ill wark,” he remarked with an old- 
fashioned air. He found it a little hard to withdraw his attention 
from the baby, who lay a cold burden so close to his heart. 

“Look here, my laddie,” continued Macpherson, placing a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, “I want you to come home with me——” 

Johnnie’s face showed surprised disgust. 

“ An’ ye said ye wadna chairge me!” he cried with infinite 
scorn. 

“Nor will I,’ cried Macpherson hastily. “That's no my 
meaning at all. I'll just be wanting you to come home to the 
wife an’ me, an’ there you can bide for a wee while at least. The 
wife’s a kind body, she'll be gey an’ pleased to hae a laddie about 
the hoose again.” 

The boy looked up a moment in speechless amazement, his eyes 
blinking in the light of the lantern. 

“T’m no gaun a fit!” he cried at length in indignation. “Dae 
ye think I wad leave my babby here—no me. Gang awa’ wi’ ye, 
an’ leave us oor lanes—we’ll be a’ recht as we were afore.” 

Macpherson leant over and touched the baby’s cold face. 

“Puir wee thing,’ he said feelingly. ‘ Ye’ll never leave her, 
Johnnie, but she has left you.” 

“What's that yer sayin’?” cried the boy, pushing the child’s 
face away from him the better to examine it. “Leave me? 
She’ll never leave me!” Then, noting something unusual in 
the constable’s attitude, “There’s naethin’ wrang wi’ her, is 
there? She'll soon be a’ recht again gin I could only get her 
warm.” 

“She'll never be warm again Johnnie—she’s dead.” 

“Deid!” cried the boy. ‘Yer leein’! Hoo daur ye say she’s 
deid, an’ me left her laughin’ no sae many hoors sin syne!” 

“Tt’s gospel truth, my laddie. I wadna say such a thing to 
vex ye—is it likely ?” 

Johnnie turned the cold, pinched, leaden little face to the light 
of the lantern, scanned it eagerly, then laid it solemnly, carefully 
back on his knee. 

“ Aye, she’s deid,” was all he said. 
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Then he sat silent, a great, vast despair at his heart, a sorrow 
for his own perfect loneliness which found no expression in tears. 

‘Macpherson stood by also silent. Stars blinked in the frosty 
sky, and a cold wintry wind lifted stray papers and blew them 
about the yard. The problem of life, its mystery, its pathos, 
touched the soul of the man, though his lips would never find 
words to express his thought. 

“Ye'll come hame wi’ me noo?” he asked presently, touching 
the boy’s head with an awkward caress. 

Johnnie stirred. 

“Ye mean kindly I ken,” he answered. “But there’s aye the 
wean—yet,.” 

“Let me take her,” said Macpherson, and putting a reverent 
hand on the dead, he raised the tiny burden into his arms. 

The boy made no resistance. He rose slowly to his feet, and 
followed the constable out of the yard. Once outside, Macpherson 
drew the gates together with a snap which sounded loud in the 
silent street. Johnnie caught his breath with a half sob when he 
heard it. It seemed to him the end of all things, the echo of a 
despairing wail. 

Obediently he kept pace with the steps of his companion as 
again they traversed the cold, deserted streets, but the cheerful 
prattle of his tongue was silent—he had reached the solemn 
precincts of death, and their shadow lay across his soul. 

Macpherson, with that pitiful little burden on his arm, was also 
silent. To him, death was no stranger; but that night his soul 
had been deeply stirred. Who shall say that unselfish deeds of 
pure true-minded charity such as his are not recorded in the 
heart of our “ Father which art in heaven”? 


Mrs. J. Harttey Perks. 
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Eyes of Famous Folk. 


—_—_ 


Wuen we look on the living face of genius it is a natural impulse 
which prompts us to pass its lineaments under a careful scrutiny, 
that we may discover, if possible,on which of them Nature has 
impressed the distinctive marks of her favour. 

Physiognomists agree in singling out the eye as the most 
expressive feature in the human face, and we know that the 
painter who fails to catch the true expression of the eye, in which, 
Plutarch declares, the peculiar turn of mind most appears, is 
certain to produce a more or less unsatisfactory likeness. 

Every reader is familiar with the eye of the poet, rolling in a 
fine frenzy, and the eye of the stage villain black as night ; with 
eyes that reveal a world of sorrow, and eyes that freeze you with 
their cold stare. And what lover of Dickens ever forgets the 
overflowing eyes of Pecksniff, the moist eye of Mrs. Gamp, or 
Mr. Pickwick’s twinkling eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness 
through his spectacles ? 

It is not the purpose of this article, however, to deal with the 
eyes portrayed in fiction, but with those of actual persons, so that 
the reader may in imagination see their eyes, as it were, looking 
at him from these pages as he reads. 

According to Trelawny no man had brighter eyes than Byron, 
they were grey and fringed with long dark lashes. Lady 
Blessington, writing of him a few months before his departure 
to Greece, adds that one eye was visibly larger than the other. 

Charles Lamb is described as having glittering eyes, strangely 
dissimilar in colour, one being hazel, the other having specks of 
grey in the iris, as you see red spots in the bloodstone. 

Eyes, as we know, are apt to vary considerably in shades of 
colour in the same individual from time to time—a fact that explains 
why Wordsworth’s familiar description of Coleridge as a noticeable 
man with large grey eyes, does not quite agree with Carlyle’s 
impression that his eyes were of a light hazel, nor this again with 
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the writer who found them “light grey, prominent, and of liquid 
brilliancy, as though the orb itself retreated to the innermost 
recesses of the brain.” 

Chatterton’s brilliant grey eyes were his most remarkable 
feature. Under strong excitement one appeared brighter and, 
as in the case of Byron, larger than the other. Catcott says 
“it was like the eye of a hawk, and that one could see his soul 
through it.” Barrett “never saw such eyes, fire rolling at the 
bottom of them,” and he confesses that he often purposely differed 
in opinion from Chatterton to see how wonderfully his eye would 
strike fire, kindle, and blaze up. 

Audubon, as became a naturalist, had “hawk-like eyes that 
flashed like a search-light and were ever on the alert for each 
movement of animated nature.” The Duke of Wellington also 
had, it is said, blue hawk’s eyes gleaming with military genius. 

The most striking feature of Burns was his large dark eye. 
It was, we are told by one writer, “full of mind and literally 
glowed when he spoke with emotion or interest.” Sir W. Scott, 
who knew the poet when he lived in Edinburgh, says, “I never 
saw such another eye in a human head, and I have seen the most 
distinguished men of my time.” 

It is said of Richelieu, the great minister of Louis XIII, that 
the silent scrutiny of his eyes had more power than the torture- 
chamber to intimidate the most hardened conspirator and to force 
confession from the most astute plotter. 

The tradition that each of the eyes of Alexander the Great was 
unlike the other, the right being black and the left green, is 
probably based on the legend of his descent from the gods. 
Plutarch speaks of the quickness of his glance, and another 
biographer describes his eyes as peculiarly moist and expressive. 

Suetonius says of Augustus, with a suspicion of courtly flattery 
in his words, that “the brightness of his piercing eyes was such 
as to compel spectators to look off, as when they turn their eyes 
from the sun.” According to the same writer Julius Cesar had 
“a black, quick, sparkling eye.” 

The vivacity of the bright blue eyes of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
the basilisk eye of Saladin, the shining coal-black eyes of Mahomet, 
and the terrible glance of Henry VIII., in his angry moods, are 
historical. 

Bright eyes were, it is said, the sole physiognomical hint of the 
genius of the younger Pitt, in whose countenance, apart from 
“the most brilliant eye ever seen in a human face,” Fox could 
find no indication even of sense. 


Lavater declares that whatever genius may be, its character and 
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nature will always be best revealed in the eye, and a later writer 
of the same school says “the gleam of the creative artist’s eye 
is a jewel before which the brilliancy of all the diamonds and 
sapphires in the world pales.” 

However true this may be in the main there are some notable 
exceptions to prove that exceptional brightness is by no means an 
invariable characteristic of the eyes of genius. 

Wordsworth’s eyes, according to Carlyle, were not very brilliant, 
though clear, and their peculiarity appears to have been what 
Leigh Hunt describes as “an inspired or supernatural look.” 
They were, in Hunt’s words, “like fires half burning half 
smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, seated at the 
further end of two caverns. One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah 
to have had such eyes.” 

The “judicious” Hooker, of ecclesiastical polity fame, had 
weak eyes, so timid in expression that in his younger days his 
pupils might easily look him out of countenance, and his 
biographer adds that “neither in youth nor in age did he 
willingly look any man in the face.” 

Cowper, who also suffered from a morbidly shy and melancholy 
disposition, had weak eyes devoid of spirit or animation. 

Dr. Johnson’s malady so affected his eyes as to make him short- 
sighted and, according to one blunt critic, blear-eyed. Hume’s 
broad, fat face, we are told, bore absolutely no traces of the 
faculties of his mind, and, in the opinion of Lord Charlemont, his 
eyes were vacant and spiritless, suggesting mild imbecility rather 
than mental power. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s eyes were lively and piercing in his early 
days, but during the last twenty years of his life they had a 
languid expression which, in the words of Bishop Atterbury, was 
in no way indicative of the penetrative sagacity displayed in his 
writings. 

That there is a language of the eye no one doubts, and attempts 
have been made to interpret it to give support to the fanciful 
theory that one colour is the characteristic of genius, another of 
beauty, a third of criminal instinct, and so on. With regard to 
the third point, a recent Russian prison report states that, after 
careful investigations made by doctors in Russian gaols, it was 
found that each group of criminals has its own peculiar colour of 
eye. Swindlers and robbers of the violent type, for instance, have 
slate-coloured eyes. The vagabond classes have eyes of azure- 
blue, while the colour most observed among minor criminals and 
ne’er-do-wells is chestnut-brown green. 

Without attaching undue weight to such observations it is 
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interesting to notice the prevalence of certain characteristics, viz., 
brilliance, prominence, depth, and colour, in the eyes of famous 
folk. Carlyle’s writings abound with pen-pictures of the eyes of 
persons he met or wrote about, and when he thought an eye worth 
describing, it seems to have been almost invariably because he 
found, or believed it to be to some extent a measure of the man, 
and saw in it the reflection of some salient point of character. 

Take the following typical instance. Frederick the Great had 
“such a pair of eyes as no man or lion or lynx of that century bore 
elsewhere. Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift-darting as 
the stars, stedfast as the sun; superlative-grey, of the azure-grey 
colour; large enough, not of glaring size; the habitual expression 
of them vigilance and penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination ; and gives us the notion of a 
lambent outer radiance springing from some great inner sea of 
light and fire in the man.” What is this but the very essence of 
the man distilled as it were from his eye ? 

It is curious to observe that while, in the case of famous people, 
eyes of all shades and colours are represented, there appears to be, 
to use a business expression, a run on blue and grey eyes, these 
two colours appearing very frequently too in blended tones, 
variously described blue-grey or grey-blue as one or the other 
colour predominates. 

An officer describing Napoleon as he appeared on board the 
Bellerophon wrote: “ His eyes are grey and the most piercing you 
can imagine. His glance, you fancy, searches into your inmost 
thoughts.” The late Prince Bismarck had grey eyes in deep 
sockets almost hidden by bushy eyebrows. Lord Wolseley’s 
physical vigour is said to be indicated in his clear calm eye of 
blue, “not cold, but steady, penetrating, and observant.” Carlyle 
describes the eyes of Charles Dickens as “ clear, blue, and full of 
intelligence,” and Foster adds his impression of them as “ wonder- 
fully beaming with intellect, and running over with humour and 
cheerfulness.” Douglas Jerrold had keen blue eyes. gleaming 
from beneath shaggy eyebrows. 

It is an odd coincidence that two men with such a different 
mission in the world as John Ruskin and Von Moltke should have 
been endowed with eyes that might have proclaimed them brothers. 
The face of the great tactician was lighted, we are told, by a pair 
of singularly soft blue eyes, and in the presence of the author of 
‘Modern Painters’ the gentle look in his clear blue eyes is at 
once pleasantly felt. 

Russell Lowell’s eyes showed clear blue and grey tones mingled 
with dark mottlings, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s were “ grey- 
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blue, clear and piercing, and characterised by the penetrative 
glance so noticeable in Emerson.” 

The Duke of Marlborough had blue eyes fringed by long 
eyelashes, and strongly-marked, well-shaped eyebrows, which 
doubtless had their effect in winning Turenne’s admiration for 
the “handsome Englishman,” and the keen steel-blue of Lord 
Roberts is well known to-day. 

Dean Swift had bold prominent eyes under heavy lids, “ that 
could change at will from the sweetness and archness of azure- 
blue into a dark and threatening look that struck the gazer 
dumb.” 

In contrast with eyes of the prominent type, like those of Swift 
and Coleridge, we find Darwin and Sir John Hawkshaw with deep- 
set eyes, indicating tenacity of purpose and piercing insight. 
Carlyle speaks of Cromwell’s “ deep eyes looking from under craggy 
brows as if in lifelong sorrow.” President Lincoln’s deeply sunk 
greyish-brown eyes were filled, in repose, with an expression of 
profound melancholy, which however gave way to animation and 
even uproarious mirth in telling or listening to a good story. 
Washington had greyish-blue eyes set wide apart in extraordinarily 
wide sockets, and to add a living President to the number, Kruger 
is represented to possess grave, shrewd eyes, usually half closed, 
but which have a knack of suddenly opening and fastening upon 
you with a look of intense penetration. 

Tyndall was described by a friend as “ the keen-eyed man,” and 
a writer says that the glance of Christopher North’s eagle eye 
“seemed to pierce through stone walls.” No one seeing Nansen 
can fail to notice what has been called his clear blue Norwegian 
eye. A traveller, after visiting Edison at his home, declared, “ His 
fine grey eye is the finest I ever looked into.” 

The dark-eyed fraternity number many illustrious names besides 
that of Cesar already mentioned. Dante’s profound melancholy, 
according to Boccaccio, found eloquent expression in his large 
black eyes. Paganini’s bony, lanky figure and long black hair 
gave him an indescribably weird appearance, as, “ with dark eyes 
like an inferno, he moved on the stage.” Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, had small eyes, very black and 
full of spirit. 

The penetrating glance of Goethe’s dark lustrous eyes retained 
its brightness from childhood to age, and Leigh Hunt’s “ wondrous 
eyes were no less beautiful in their aged than in their youthful 
aspect.” Voltaire’s eyes too kept their preternatural brilliancy 
to extreme old age. 

In this respect Mr. Gladstone’s eyes were equally remarkable, 
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and the same may be said of his Holiness Leo XIII. Mr. Lucy, 
speaking of the former as he appeared in his eightieth year, 
writes: “A notable thing about Mr. Gladstone’s face at that 
time was the brightness of his eyes. They were fuller, more 
unclouded, than those of many a man under fifty.” The eyes of 
Leo XIII, in his eighty-first year, are thus described by the pen 
of an interviewer: “One would think they were two carbuncles 
or two black diamonds, so full are they of fire, and so brilliant is 
their glance. They give an extraordinary vivacity to his ex- 
pression, and there is something inexpressibly piercing in their 
regard.” 

Next to the words actually spoken, the eyes of the orator 
probably contribute most to the effect of his speech. Here again 
Gladstone stood without a rival, and the power of his eye recalls 
Macaulay’s description of the fire of Chatham’s eye, which, by a 
single glance of indignation or scorn, frequently disconcerted a 
hostile speaker and enabled the orator to carry his point. 

A cross-eyed man, who cannot look his hearers squarely in the 
face, is obviously at a disadvantage in catching the eye of his 
audience, but that such a visual defect is no insuperable bar to 
effective and popular oratory was proved in the case of at least 
two famous preachers, Edward Irving and Whitefield, both of 
whom had a glaring squint. 

Beethoven had small brown eyes, which, when he laughed, 
seemed to be nearly sunk in his head, but, when he was in a fit 
of musical inspiration, his pupils enlarged and his eyes rolled 
and flashed brightly as the creative thoughts surged through his 
mind. Chopin had sky-blue eyes, with, at times, an infinitely 
far-away look and dreamy expression. 

Mozart’s large and prominent eyes had rather a languid ex- 
pression in repose, but when he was seated at the piano their 
wandering and abstracted gaze became earnest, concentrated, and 
animated. Handel’s bright eyes were remarkable for their wide- 
openness, as even the commonest prints testify. His general look 
was heavy, but Burney says “his smile was like heaven,” and 
another writer declares it was “like the sun bursting out of a 
black cloud.” 

Shakespeare’s eyes were, it is said, of a light hazel colour, 
clear, mild, and benignant in expression. Milton’s were grey 
and vivid, and, curious to relate, preserved the same outward 
appearance after he became blind. Raphael had brown eyes, full 
of sweetness and modesty, and Michael Angelo had rather small 
eyes of a hazel colour. Mild kindliness was the habitual ex- 
pression in Sir Joshua Reynold’s brown eyes, and a friend of the 
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late Lord Leighton speaks of the “light that flashed from his 
deep grey eyes.” 

Shelley’s magnificent “stag ” eyes, according to one account, 
“were large and animated by a dash of wildness in them.’ 
Another writer declares “they were such a pair of eyes as are 
rarely seen in a human head, intensely blue with a gentle 
lambent expression, yet wonderfully alert and engrossing.” 
Carlyle, whose words have been repeatedly quoted, may fitly 
himself furnish the last contribution to this gallery of eyes. 
Leigh Hunt’s description of Carlyle’s eyes “as the finest in every 
sense of the word which I have ever seen in a man’s head,” is 
very similar to words used already with respect to Burns and 
Shelley. In colour they were between blue and dark-grey, 
deep-set, large and piercing, and full of rolling fire, like 
Chatterton’s. 


CHARLES Draycott, 














Samuel William Wayte, 


Tue man who bore this name has lately died, and though he held 
no high place in the world, was not known to many men or 
women, and had long lived in retirement, it does not seem wise 
or well that nothing should be written of him beyond a few lines 
in the Times and a kindly notice in the Guardian; for if he was 
not widely known he was deeply loved; he gained something 
more than reverence or even affectionate regard from the fellows, 
scholars and commoners of Trinity College whereof he was Presi- 
dent from 1866 to 1878. 

These lines are from the pen of one who was an undergraduate 
for part of that time, and now that he will see that face no more 
the mind of the writer runs back to the first sight of it nearly 
thirty years ago. What a queer face it was! The man and the 
interview were strangely unlike the mental picture formed before- 
hand by the writer. He had imagined a tall, bald, red-faced, 
dignified don who would stand afar off and inquire for the 
other’s father, who had been a fellow-scholar (if such a term may 
be allowed) with him at Trinity. But lo! instead thereof was 
hiding in a corner a shy, stooping man, who was very kind, but 
showed his nervousness by constant clearings of the throat and 
an intermittent effort to thrust his right hand up his left-hand 
sleeve and his left hand up his right sleeve ; indeed, except in the 
detail of baldness, the picture was hopelessly wrong; but it may 
be said that a friendship began at that ¢éte-a-téte luncheon which 
ended only with the life of that quaint, kindly man. 

The next scene that lives in memory is that ghastly thing 
a freshman’s breakfast. Trinity was but a small college then, 
and there were only some sixteen of us; yet the meal was not 
a lively one, for we were strangers to each other and in some awe 
of our host, the President, who was not fond of general conversa- 
tion nor able to make masses talk ; consequently there were some 
painful pauses, but one was broken by a cheerful voice which said, 
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“ Have you been on the river lately, Mr. Wayte?” It will be 
seen that this was a dreadful question for two reasons: in the 
first place, Presidents in those days were not given to rowing 
on the river, that one least of all, and secondly, such people 
are addressed as “President” and not by surname; but the 
questioner was an Etonian, and may have presumed on knowing 
the President’s cousin, who was a master at that school: at any 
rate the answer was almost as good as the question, “ Not very 
lately,” implying, as the writer said to him in later years, that he 
had been rowing last week, but not for the day or two immediately 
preceding the merry meeting. 

The next flash of memory preserves another aspect of his 
kindness. The writer was and is very ignorant of mathematics, 
which fact was found out by the President, and he in consequence 
collected a band of duffers to whom he gave instruction for several 
hours a week: few will ‘need to be told that it was not usual for 
heads of colleges to teach. One of the dullards made some 
difficulty about the boots with which a sum was dealing, as to 
whether they were single boots or pairs. “Do you ask for in- 
formation ?” was the reply after the usual pause, implying that 
the question had another object. On we went. Another subject 
which he used to teach was divinity. Few who have been at 
Oxford need to be reminded what a farce these examinations 
used to be—how low the average of knowledge and how peculiar 
the methods of its study. The President hated the then system, 
wished for its abolition, would urge thoughtful undergraduates to 
make some sort of protest, but while it lasted tried to help the lame 
dogs over the stile. The present writer attended these lectures, 
less from lack of knowledge in that special subject than from a 
wish to have meetings with the President, who expressed to him 
his willingness to see any who felt uncertain about passing, and 
so he collected a company; but on looking back he fears that he 
collected the men whom he himself liked rather than those who 
stood in greatest need of. instruction in what was called divinity. 
One man, of a slightly earlier date, had some dreadful moments. 
He had received from the President a general offer of help, did 
not care to attend a class, but promised to apply if in any special 
need ; overhearing one day one man say to another, in rather odd 
surroundings, “I'll bet you don’t know who Eldad and Medad 
were,” he marched off to the chief with this difficulty; the 
President sat silent for some moments, making nervous noises and 
movements as was his wont, retired and got one big book, climbed 
up and got another, opened them with great deliberation and 
pointed to a certain passage. During all this time the inquirer 
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suffered the tortures of the lost, fearing that he had asked about 
people whose conduct was unfit for general discussion, or even 
for particular discussion, with a President, and it was a great 
relief to find that they merely “ prophesied without the camp.” 

It was a pleasant surprise lately to find out that he did not 
always give extra and unpaid tuition to fools only. At the very 
last Trinity dinner in town the writer chanced to mention the 
name of Wayte to a man who stands (or rather sits) very high in 
the legal profession—few men are more respected. 

“‘ Wayte ! the best friend I ever had!” He went on to say what 
careful and constant tuition, unasked and unpaid, Wayte had 
given him in mathematics all his time: “They have been talking 
this evening much of past and future Presidents, they will never 
again have so kind a man as Wayte.” Mr. Wayte was then ill 
with his last illness, but the writer thought he might like to 
hear these grateful words, so he passed them on and is glad to 
think that he thus gave pleasure to two people; the ex-President 
had heard nothing for a long time of or from one who was almost 
his earliest and most brilliant pupil, so he wrote to him, the 
great lawyer, at once a letter which probably gave pleasure to the 
recipient. 

But in this we are dealing with the end of his life rather than 
with its earlier days ; yet these lines make no claim to be regarded 
as a regular biography, but merely try to preserve a few of the 
sayings of one of the kindest and quaintest men to be found in 
Oxford of late days. Nothing need be said here about his ancestry 
beyond the fact that among the reasons for his resignation of the 
presidency in 1878 was the pious wish to be near his father in 
his last days. As Mr. Wayte was then not far from sixty, his 
father must have been well on the wrong side of eighty. His 
family feeling betrayed itself in a quaint expression some years 
later. Aman had died holding high position in the Church and 
leaving much more money than was expected; he was one whose 
memory the subject of this notice might have been expected to 
revere for many reasons: he was a good man, a Liberal, and had 
made his mark for good; but the ex-President (for he had then 
resigned) was evidently not pleased with him. After some fencing 
and divers pauses the reason was revealed: “I did not like his 
will: he left nothing to his brother, but passed him over in 
favour of an acquaintance of five years’ standing”; thus did he 
describe a wife of singular devotion. From this it will be 
supposed that he was a bachelor, and so he was, but he never said 
anything of his loneliness except once when a young man said to 
him that he himself might never marry but find his company in 
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books: “ You will want something more than books” was his 
reply. 

Tis kindness led him to provide himself with company of 
a tedious and expensive kind, for on more than one occasion he 
took for a foreign trip some undergraduate whom he thought 
industrious and knew to be poor, carefully pointing out before- 
hand that the tour would begin and end at Oxford, and that in 
the interval the younger man would be put to no expense. On 
one occasion the scene of travel was to be Brittany and Normandy, 
and the President had said something (which meant much) about 
the possible discomforts of the way. Hence arose an instance 
of a kind of irony, in its literal sense, which he shared with 
Socrates. Just before starting his comrade-designate thought 
well to buy one of those tin things for carrying soap, and 
mentioned his intention to account for his departure. The 
President seemed full of interest in the modest enterprise, asked 
many questions about the box, and certainly implied that he had 
never seenone. The younger man was on the point of buying two, 
that he might pass on one to his companion as a humble offering, 
but remembering the odd humour of his friend refrained. At one 
point in the tour, chancing to see the contents of a bag, he caught 
sight of an old soap-tin that the President must have had for 
many years. One point about that tour, of which many a happy 
memory remains, was that the President stuck to his top-hat, 
thus rousing the raillery of Mr. Wayte, of Eton (who has lately 
died), whom he chanced to meet in Normandy; but though he 
wore it he often raised it from his massive head, as he constantly 
asked questions of natives about the way, etc., and never without 
this civil salutation, in spite of the protests of his companion, 
who begged to be not so constantly reminded of the process 
of being “ proctorised.” 

Another memory remains which serves to exemplify the truth 
of which the Guardian notice speaks, namely, his dislike of saying 
unkind things. His companion had said something about the 
unattractive faces of some Breton priests: “Poor fellows! I 
dare say they have not more than forty pounds a year.” 

The Guardian also said something of the elbow-grip which 
many will associate with the recollection of an interview with the 
President. He retained this method of opening a conversation in 
his later days, and one person will not soon forget the look of 
surprise and alarm visible in the face of a young Bristol chorister— 
whose people the ex-President chanced to know—as, by way of 
preface to a talk, he was grasped by the elbow and led aside in 
that cathedral. But elbows might be gripped in other fashion, 
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for it was whispered that in the later days at Trinity two under- 
graduates were minded to have sport, but had not carefully 
thought out their methods. They called upon the President, and 
were shown in. He planted them in chairs that faced each other, 
and stood between them, making nervous noises and queer faces. 
They had no programme, and were speechless. Catching his 
comrade’s eye one smiled: the other smiled, and gradually the 
smile became a laugh, and there was trouble. With the words, 
“Did you come here to insult me?” the President seized each 
giggler by the elbow, led them to the front door, and pushed 
them out. 

It has been said elsewhere that the pauses in his remarks could 
be effective, and so they were. One man was anxious to get down 
quickly at the end of term, and was perhaps more anxious for an 
argument with his quaint chief: “I always thought that an 
Oxford term consisted of eight weeks,” said the man: “ Yes, so it 
does,” replied the President, “eight weeks . . . (a long pause) 
and collections,” the last word meaning, as some may not know, 
a college examination which gave the governing body a chance of 
saying unpleasant things to those whose conduct was not quite 
satisfactory. 

The President knew well what was going on in the college, who 
were friends, who were poor—in a word his heart was in the 
college, and his sympathy extended to “scouts ” and their widows 
and their children. He found his gown useful for concealing 
soup or wine, that he would carry to some sick connection of a 
college servant, and anyone who chanced to be his guest about 
Christmastime at Clifton would see many registered letters 
addressed to humble streets in Oxford, and would draw his own 
conclusions as to contents. 

His interest in the college was so strong that, though he had 
never rowed, and was not built for running, he would appear 
upon the tow-path when the eights were “on,” and getting a good 
start, would amble along a little way, making encouraging remarks 
while breath sufficed. Up to the last his heart was so much with 
the college and its former members that he could rarely get 
through a meal, if an old Trinity man was by, without rising 
to consult some list as to some man’s date or occupation—not 
that a list was needed, for he was of all men the most accurate. 
One way of giving him pleasure was to mention some member of 
the college who had left for forty years, and slip in purposely one 
wrong initial: “F.? are you sure it was F'.? I dare say you are 
right, but I rather fancied it was M.” 

Accurate though he was, he was unconscious of that virtue, and 
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when urged by a friend to write his reminiscences—for he had 
lived through stirring times and had leisure in his latter days— 
he refused on the ground that his memories would be inaccurate. 

It was hard for one who knew his later life to regard him as a 
rampant radical, but as such he seems to have been regarded in 
his college and the university. There used to be a legend (and 
legends are the food of undergraduates) to the effect that the 
preceding president of Trinity, stung to madness by the revolu- 
tionary ways of Bursar Wayte, dashed the college seal upon the 
floor rather than ratify some radical resolve, and exchanged the 
presidency for private life. 

In the university it may be that he is remembered mainly as 
secretary to the Commission in 1854; his colleague was Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and it may be added that, though Mr. Wayte said 
no unkind word of any man, he always spoke with especial 
pleasure of his then colleague as of a man who had been 
always thoroughly consistent, never turning to right hand nor 
to left. 

Mention of his predecessor’s resignation of the presidency 
suggests the question, Why did Mr. Wayte resign? It may be 
that several reasons combined to make him take that step: all 
his friends know what was not the reason—he had not joined the 
Church of Rome. Words have been written of his father’s failing 
health ; another reason he once gave to the present writer: “I 
had observed that heads of houses who remained in office beyond 
the age of sixty fell into the hands of their fellows or their 
servants: I did not wish to do either ”—the last words coming 
after a most effective pause. But one who saw something of his 
kindness is inclined to believe that probably a strong reason was 
his wish to provide a pleasant position for one of the fellows who 
had lately married; but if this was his object he was for the 
moment disappointed, as the fellows went outside the college for 
someone to supply his place. “I was credulous, too credulous,” 
was all that he would say. 

Consideration for the feelings of others amounted to a passion. 
His parties, as has been hinted, were not always lively, and on one 
occasion it is said that one guest found so little to excite him that 
he went to sleep, and slept so soundly that even the departure of 
all the other guests failed to rouse him: at last the President and 
the sleeping undergraduate were left alone, and after an interval 
the host hit upon the following plan: placing a big book near the 
edge of a table, and near the sleeping scholar, he knocked it to the 
ground, and put himself in such a position that his guest on 
waking should not have to meet his eye. 
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One meal, by the way, in that house is much to be remembered, 
it being a breakfast on the day following a “Gawdy,” early in 
the seventies. Several former members of the college were present, 
including Mr. E. A. Freeman, who came down to breakfast very 
fierce because the button at the back of his shirt-collar had come 
off; in vain his friends suggested that it did not matter, as no one 
would notice the absence of a collar, or even a shirt, owing to his 
long hair and bushy beard. He called upon the President to 
produce a servant who could sew: “I could not ask Lucy,” was 
his reply; then Freeman threatened to go out into the “ Broad ” 
and ask the first woman whom he met to sew on the button, at 
which proposal there was a howl and protest, and as he was 
growing fiercer, the present writer offered to do the business 
if provided with materials. On this the President retired and 
soon returned with a “housewife” of such vast dimensions that 
he was greeted with a shout of laughter; withdrawing to a corner 
he unpacked, with face to wall, his small portmanteau, produced 
the needed articles, and soon the button was sewn on. 

Something has been said about the accuracy of Mr. Wayte, and 
something may be added as to the cautiousness of statement to 
which the wish for accuracy led him, especially as an instance 
occurred in the course of a breakfast at a comparatively recent 
date. “Irather think,” whispered the cautious President, as he 
pushed across the table to his only guest a fairly obvious egg, “I 
rather think that you will find that ...a boiled egg,” after 
pausing some time before the last three words, for fear of com- 
mitting himself to a too rash statement. In consonance with his 
caution was his dislike of demonstrations and of “ gush,” one of 
the traditions about him being that, when he was told he had 
gained a first-class in classics, his only remark was that he should 
like his lamp to be lighted, that he might turn his mind to mathe- 
matics, in which he gained another first. If the story is not true 
it might have been. 

All that he had learnt sat lightly on him, and he spoke and 
thought little of himself and his success ; but he did speak once to 
the present writer with pleasure of his work as college Bursar, 
in that the changes introduced by him made it possible for men of 
modest means to come to Trinity—for before that time it had 
been in great measure the resort of horsey, hunting men with heaps 
of money. 

It has been said that Mr. Wayte was something more than 
popular in Trinity, as was always shown by the way in which the 
mere mention of his name was greeted at any gathering of the 
old members of that college, and there was a yet surer sign in the 
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fact that his Christian name was always used in speaking of him, 
and it.would seem as though he grew in general esteem as time 
went on, for while men of his own date usually spoke of him as 
“Sam,” the men of later days always used the yet fonder form of 
“Sammy.” 

These are but fragmentary memories, the flotsam and jetsam of 
some years, but they may serve to remind some men of a time 
that was happy, and a man that was good and kind. Many laughed 
at his quaint ways while he lived, and will smile as they think of 
him now that he is dead; flashes of fun which passed for wit 
played round him, yet it was but summer lightning, for there was 
no malice and no scorn, and if if says much for the character of 
Samuel William Wayte that he won so much love and reverence, 
perhaps it says something for the members of his college that 
they gave those gifts—showed him reverence and gave him love. 














[ 591 ] 


A Rose of December. 


“Mais elle était du monde, ot les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin; 
Et, rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.”—Malherbe. 


Cuapter I, 


“Te fact is,’ said M. le Baron d’Ambreville, with a faint 
colour in his grey old face, and a muffled note of apology in 
his voice, “that she is my—what is it?”—he made a fine in- 
terrogative sweep with both hands in space—“my fiancée. Do 
you see?” 

He stood silent, with a little air of military precision which 
was oddly pathetic, and yet just a trifle laughable ; and I regarded 
him in frank astonishment. 

“You are not joking, Baron?” 

“Certainly not!” He eyed me furtively for a second, and 
then a smile broke at the corners of his mouth. ‘Ah, you think 
it ridiculous?” he said, with a note in his usually harsh voice 
which went to my head. 

“My dear Baron, no!” I answered hastily. 

He shook his head, and the smile faded from his face, leaving 
it rather greyer and grimmer than before. He was standing in 
the great salon of the Chateau d’Ambreville, with the pale spring 
sunlight falling unmercifully upon his thin, hard features. 
M. le Baron had never been handsome, and old age had hardly 
improved his personal appearance. 

I watched him for a moment as he stood there, his tall figure 
drawn up to its full height, his sad eyes fixed speculatively on 
the road which wound beneath the long windows. A touch of 
unusual care in his dress, a subtle shade of premeditation in 
the management of his tie, struck me, and made me wonder 
whether to smile or sigb. 
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“Yes—it is quite true,” he said presently, as though addressing 
himself. “ Féli has plenty—he does not mind; and besides, he 
is only my cousin’s son after all. He does not come here much— 
it is not amusing enough for him, and I am sometimes very 
lonely.” 

He glanced round the great old room before he continued. 

“TI do not wonder that Féli stays away. It is very dull and 
lonely, as I say; and Iam only an old man, and no companion 
at all for him. And besides, I think I do not know how to talk 
to him. He is young,” he added, a little sadly, “and it is so 
long since I was young that I suppose I do not understand. 
And—I never had a son, so I cannot know how to interest him.” 

His eyes grew wistful as he looked down at the road over 
the broad slopes of Ambreville. 

“Tf it could all go to a boy of mine—afterwards!” he said 
in a lower tone. 

I waited for a little while before I spoke. 

“ And mademoiselle, Baron ?” 

He started and turned his face to me. 

“Mademoiselle de Marcy is going home from the convent 
where she has been educated,” he said, “and her father, who is 
an old friend of mine, and madame, her mother, are bringing 
her here on the way.” 

I considered the matter in silence. A child just out of a 
convent—and M. d’Ambreville! There was really a suggestion 
of farce in the idea of this marriage. 

“She—she must be very young,” I said stupidly. 

He winced and drew himself together rather stiffly. 

“She is nearly seventeen.” 

I looked at him. Nearly seventeen—good heavens! 

“She is sure to be very crude and—and uninteresting,” I 
said, with a desperate desire to cover my blunder. “She will 
be no companion at all for you, Baron.” 

He smiled at me very pleasantly. 

“Ah, I am ready to forgive her a good deal of youthful 
crudity,” he said. ‘“ When you are as old as I am, my friend, 
you will be quite satisfied to have something young about you, 
even if it is not very intellectual, nor very sensible, nor very 
amusing. I do not think I shall have the presumption to quarrel 
with mademoiselle’s youth if she is good enough not to quarrel 
with my age.” 

He spoke simply and gravely, as he always did, with his usual 
delicately clear enunciation, and his customary suggestion of 
formality in the turning of his phrases; yet I detected a touch 
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of wistfulness behind this conventional screen. A faint glow of 
feeling showed, as it were, behind the indifferently delivered 
words. I judged him not so indifferent as he seemed, for he 
was one of those men—rare in his nation—who look upon all 
show of feeling as a little scandalous and vulgar. He had been 
so, I suppose, all his life; and I sometimes guessed that he had 
been also rather lonely, as he said, and very much underrated 
amongst those who do not care to look beneath the surface of 
things. 

Ever since I knew him he had worn just that politely rigid 
air, had spoken in just those crisp, expressionless tones. His 
manner was so hopelessly unsympathetic that all the shy, 
uncordial cordiality of his nature was irrevocably hidden behind 
it as though behind a literal stone wall. His very appearance 
aided the faults of his manner. You could not associate a 
shrinking nervousness, a secret, unacknowledged kindliness, 
with that great, gaunt figure and those hard, thin features 
under their uncompromising ridges of grey hair. You could not 
divine that this tall, stiff personage, with his great name and 
his gravely inappropriate demeanour, was, in reality, only too 
pathetically ready to be grateful for being forced into terms of 
the smallest familiarity with you. 

Not, of course, that the familiarity was on his side. He never 
knew how to be quite easy, and had lapses into chilling formality 
and reserve even when you knew him well. Many are the 
inquiries with which I have been assailed as to what I could 
possibly see to like in M. le Baron d’Ambreville. I could never 
answer them satisfactorily either to my querists or to myself, 
for it is not easy to explain the virtues of such an ineffective 
character; yet my liking for him remained exactly the same. 

And indeed, in my own mind, I could cite a thousand excuses 
for it which hardly look imposing on paper or in speech. Had 
I not seen his gentleness with Madame la Baronne, that terrible 
old mother from whose eyes not all her ninety years of life had 
been able to hide the smallest mistake in the ménage d’Ambreville 
—before whose keen, ironic tongue old Father Time himself 
must have shrunk dismayed? Had I not witnessed the in- 
expressible patience and forbearance which he had always dis- 
played during her frequent violent quarrels with her daughter- 
in-law, now dead? How loyally he had pleaded the old woman’s 
cause, with what gentle apologies and excuses for her age and 
irascibility, to his vinegar-faced wife, I alone knew; how he had 
grieved over their disputes I alone could guess. 

Poor M. le Baron, always gentle-hearted and grim-faced, and 
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conversationally ungraceful! And now that the sharp tongue 
of Madame Mére was silenced for ever and he was left alone, 
there was a certain whimsical pathos in his matrimonial prepara- 
tions for a little affection and peace in his last days. 

But I have wandered away from the great salon, from the 
sound of wheels which began to be audible through the open 
windows, from the faint nervous flush which swept across my 
old friend’s face as he moved to the door and signed me to 
follow him. 


Cuapter II. 


CHATEAU D’'AMBREVILLE stands upon a slope, looking down green, 
rolling lands towards the green and rolling sea. On a morning -- 
late in spring, with warm white clouds floating lazily across 
heayen’s blue, and a soft air weaving a border of lace-like foam 
upon the far-off gold of the shore, the prim grey building makes 
a very pleasant show. To-day, as we stepped out under the 
doorway into the air, the roses were slipping pink faces from 
behind coquettish masks of green, like beauties of the carnival 
who are loth to be known too soon; and some impulse connected 
with the fresh gaiety of spring prompted M. le Baron to place 
one shell-tinted blossom in his button-hole as we waited for the 
carriage which was bringing us the future Baronne d’Ambreville. 
It appeared at last, reached us, stopped; and I, glancing at 
M. le Baron’s face, perceived by its sudden pallor the unusual 
agitation of his soul. 

Yet he moved forward with more of the grace of unconsciousness 
than I had ever observed in him before, and received almost into 
his arms an elderly gentleman of generous proportions, who 
burst into Niagara-like floods and cascades of speech. He 
proceeded in his turn to haul out of the depths of the carriage an 
equally stout and voluble lady, who was apparently haunted by an 
utterly unnecessary dread lest the horses should betake themselves 
to flight during the period of her disembarkation, and leave her in 
the historical predicament of the coffin of Allah’s prophet. 

All this time I was conscious of a sympathetic fluttering of the 
nerves, and strained my eyes eagerly towards the dark corners 
of the carriage, whence presently emerged a fresh young voice 
upraised in silvery interrogation. 

“Papa, may I get out?” 

Papa beat his breast with violent repentance, and would have 
sprung to the step, but for once in his life M. d’Ambreville rose to 
the occasion. He reached the step a second before the gesticu- 
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lating parent, and handed out the radiant vision of Mademoiselle 
de Marcy to the homage of our admiring eyes. 

It is almost as futile to attempt description of a girl’s beauty 
as it is to desecrate with empty words the loveliness of a flower. 
We exhaust all the colours of our literary palette upon eyes and 
petals, yet, for all our toil, the petals upon our pages have no 
breath of native perfume, the eyes no gleam of actual and vital 
light. I might spend hours upon the portrayal of Mademoiselle 
de Marcy as she stood there in the sunshine, a little dazzled by 
its light after the shade of the carriage, a trifle flushed and 
disturbed, yet smiling with the serene trustfulness of innocence 
in the benignity of Fate, and yet fail utterly to do justice to a 
moment so unconsciously dramatic, and a picture so instinct with 
an elusive personal charm. 

She seemed, indeed, very like a flower as she confronted us, 
with the rose-bushes close at her side bursting into pink and white 
points of bloom. Her small bright head was set so daintily upon 
its soft throat, the delicate oval of her face was flushed so 
charmingly with colour, and her clear eyes were so brilliant and 
so liquid that you never asked their tint. Even her slight air of 
expectant embarrassment had in it something graceful, something 
which took your sympathy by storm; it seemed as natural as the 
exquisite disarray of a young rose with which the west wind has 
been at play. 

There was 2 momentary pause, and then M. de Marcy made a 
swift, impulsive introductory gesture, and murmured our names. 
I bowed, the Baron touched the tips of mademoiselle’s small 
gloved fingers with his own, and we all filed up to the house, 
making detached and indifferent comments upon the weather and 
the scenery as we went. I listened to M. de Marcy’s voluminous 
description of their journey, and feigned polite interest with an 
abstracted mind, and eyes turned analytically upon the backs of 
my dramatis persone in front. What, I wondered, did they think 
of each other ? 

Under the porch, with its solemn greyness of stone, and its 
sweetly undignified tangle of roses in bud, they turned and stood 
awaiting M.de Marcy and myself—madame somewhat in the 
background, and M. le Baron at the side of mademoiselle, who 
was asking him some question, which he bent ceremoniously to 
answer. His hard old face softened as he looked at her, and the 
sadness in his eyes gave place to a kindly, wondering admiration, 
and I thought that the harshness of his voice was even a little 
altered, as though for the sake of a thing very gentle and young, 
and of sweeter speech than himself. 

2Q2 
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“It is so pretty!” she said as we came within earshot. 
“Prettier than anything we could see from the windows of Bero 
—the green hills and the sea! I love the sea; it makes me so 
happy to be near it again.” 

She spoke impulsively, and M. le Baron smiled in his grave way 
as he looked down at her eager face. Just for a second he 
hesitated, and I saw the little nervous movement at the corners of 
his mouth, which told so much to one who knew him. But he 
mastered his nervousness bravely, and the smile never changed in 
his eyes. 

“T hope, mademoiselle, that you will always be happy here,” he 
said. 


Cuapter III. 


Or the days that followed I can only recall one memory, and that 
a charming one—the memory of Mademoiselle Rose de Marcy. 
She pervaded the quiet atmosphere of the old house with a 
presence that was like the fluttering of birds in spring and the 
coming of the flowers. Her little figure seemed to fill the great 
silent rooms with gaiety and welcome guests, her laughter was 
the music of festival in our ears. She was so simple, so sweet, so 
much of a child still, that one’s very words to her took un- 
consciously the playfulness, the tenderness, the coaxing and 
laughter with which it seems natural to treat all young creatures. 
You could no more have spoken roughly to her than you could 
have misused the fluffy, frisky Persian kittens of which the 
Baron was so fond—morsels of dishevelled silkiness, with eyes of 
amber and liquid chrysoprase, whose distracting feline charms 
found such favour in mademoiselle’s sight that you never met her 
without a furry head bristling on her shoulder or a fuzzy tail 
pirouetting after her in hot pursuit. She cast her innocent spells 
upon us all, even upon M. le Baron himself; and his conquest 
was not the least delightful of her achievements. It was certainly 
instructive, and not without a delicate flavour of comedy. For 
the first few hours of her sojourn he regarded her with wonder, 
sympathetic enough, it is true, but still of the kind with which 
he would have surveyed a creature from another planet; and 
then her friendliness prompted him to less curtailed conversa- 
tion, and to little acts of timid attention eloquent of growing 
enchantment. 

But he was still very shy with her; his remarks had a certain 
stiffness and conventionality as though, in his nervousness, he 
clung to such well-worn forms of speech as laid themselves least 
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open to criticism. I do not think that he had ever evinced any 
appreciable signs of originality, even in his most confidential 
moments of self-forgetfulness. But his little dry comments, and 
the petty irreproachability of his general behaviour during the 
first day or two after mademoiselle’s arrival, caused me occasional 
but violent twinges of irritation, the irritation which must be 
experienced by the friends of a capable actor who, in a moment of 
stage-fright, comes to utter, inexplicable grief. 

But gradually, as I watched the first scenes of this small 
domestic drama, I became sensible of a change in the manners 
and customs of M. le Baron d’Ambreville. His sentences 
lengthened perceptibly, and the ungraceful frigidity of his 
manner became less marked. He used to sit on the terrace 
and watch mademoiselle romping with the kittens up and down 
the trim walks, at first with a half-puzzled expression on his face, 
and later with the vague smile of partial comprehension. Presently 
his acceptance of the situation became so unreserved that he 
suggested, and even procured, those classical implements of 
kittenhood—a string and a cork. I could have hailed the 
concession with cheers. When, issuing unsuspectingly upon the 
terrace, I beheld M. le Baron himself manipulating that cork to 
the admiration of all his companions, I felt that a few-de-joie alone 
could have expressed my emotions. 

For, I confess it with shame, I had looked upon the introduc- 
tion of a girl of seventeen into the Chateau d’Ambreville as by no 
means an unmixed blessing. A creature of airs and graces, 
perhaps of flirtatious disposition, who would despise M. le Baron— 
perhaps merely crude and stupid, who would bore and be bored by 
him, and, in any case, equally unsatisfactory and futile. 

But of Mademoiselle Rose de Marcy I had hopes; for M. le 
Baron I had even more. His face had changed somehow in those 
few days ; it looked less thin, less sad—yes, absurd as it may seem, 
less old. The smile that crossed it when mademoiselle’s voice 
rang in through the open window was sweeter than it used to be; 
his eyes, when they rested upon her, had a new and softer light. 
I knew that he was glad to have her beside him on the terrace, 
chattering in her gay voice like a silver-throated bird, and 
fluttering off to exclaim over a newly blossomed flower like a 
white-winged human butterfly. I heard the kindness in his tone 
when he spoke to her, and saw something of interest and animation 
light up his features when she approached. 

And as I watched her I indulged in foolish optimistic satis- 
faction for almost the first time since my salad days of hopeful 
inexperience. The right thing happens so rarely that one hardly 
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ever goes the length of expecting it; but I imagined that the 
arrival of that right thing was not very far away. M. le Baron 
d’Ambreville would not make an elderly Romeo, it is true, but he 
had certainly taken an unusual fancy to Mademoiselle de Marcy, 
and—and—she was fresh from a convent; she did not know 
anything—had seen no one. She was too young, surely, to have 
imagined a different fate, and he was so kind, and treated her with 
such a charming, half-paternal devotion. She was only a child, 
and he was an old man, but—well, perhaps my sympathies were 
too anciently enlisted upon his side to have my observation 
totally unblinded ; but I thought, I hoped that she might learn 
to care. 

Hope, despite the too often quoted opinion of Alexander Pope, 
is, at best, a very transitory grace; and my unusual state of 
optimism lasted exactly three days. 


Cuaprer IY. 


We were all sitting on the terrace overlooking the sea in the 
early gold of the sunshine. M.and Madame Marcy were some- 
where in the background, both of the scene and the conversation, 
as they always managed to be. They were not interesting, save 
for the constant wonder with which they filled one’s mind as to 
how they could possibly have brought into the world anything so 
perfect as mademoiselle. M. le Baron was established in a long 
chair more suited to his older limbs, but mademoiselle had 
perched herself upon the stone balustrade of the terrace. The 
roses had profited by a few days’ sun to burst into little crinkled 
fragrant showers of bloom, and they were all about her, and 
about the grey stone upon which she sat. A kitten had scrambled 
beside her, and she was engaged in tickling his little grey ears 
with a pink rosebud which he vainly tried to catch. M. le Baron 
was bearing the main brunt of the conversation. 

“Yes, it is very charming here when one is young, as you are, 
mademoiselle,” he said, with a half-wistful glance at the light 
figure on the balustrade. ‘One has the roses and the sun, and 
one’s own hopes——” 

“And the kittens,” interrupted mademoiselle gaily, as her 
playfellow, after mighty efforts, triumphantly clawed the rose 
from her grasp. 

M. le Baron smiled in his grave, lenient fashion, and continued. 

“ But when one is old, one has no more hopes; and the roses 
and the sun—somehow they are not the same.” 
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He broke off. Mademoiselle flung the torn rosebud away and 
picked another. 

“ Ah, well! it will be years, and years, and years before I am 
old,” she said, with graceful unconcern and a pretty gesture of 
exaggeration. M. le Baron smiled still, but there was a small, 
subtle change in his smile. 

“Yes, mademoiselle; but you cannot expect me to see 
Ambreville through your eyes,” he answered. 

“Why not?” she said carelessly. 

He hesitated for a second. The kitten put its paw on a 
thorn and swore violently, with arched back and swelling tail. 
Mademoiselle burst out laughing, and then caught the raging 
atom in her arms and began kissing it and calling it pretty 
names. M., le Baron watched her with a shadow on his face. 

“Why not?” she repeated presently. 

“ Because I am old,” he said, in his quiet, impassive way. 

She turned her head and looked at him for a little while with 
faintly interrogative eyes. 

“You are not older than papa,” she remarked at last, in a final 
tone. 

M. le Baron laughed rather sadly. 

“No, mademoiselle,” he said, “but then M. de Marcy is your 
father. I am not.” 

I knew what he meant, though I am sure he did not know 
himself; neither did Mademoiselle de Marcy. I also felt a little 
afraid, for it was not among my hopes that he should develop any 
inconvenient intensity in his admiration for her. The devotion of 
seventy to seventeen struck me in the light of an overture to tragedy. 

But there was no cloud at that moment upon the horizon of 
Mademoiselle de Marcy’s gaiety. 

“ Papa is not so very old,” she said, with a delightfully childish 
naiveté. “He is much more—stouter than you,” she added 
delicately, ‘‘and your hair is greyer, but it’s a prettier grey, and 
—and there’s more of it.” She looked across at me and caught my 
eye. It was impossible to prevent a smile, and she smiled back 
at me radiantly, I do not think she quite knew why. “Isn't 
there, monsieur ?” she said. 

I assented; anything but assent was impossible. M. le Baron’s 
thin face flushed, the old nervous flicker moved his mouth, the 
old stiff harshness came back to his voice. I knew that it 
was only one of his paroxysms of self-conscious shyness; but 
mademoiselle could not be expected to know, and I could see 
that she thought she had offended him. 

He made some indifferent remark upon the progress of the 
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roses, and mademoiselle looked at him curiously from under 
her eyelids. There was silence on the sunny terrace, and a 
certain embarrassment from which even the kitten did not seem 
wholly exempt, for he blinked at us all, and put a doubtful paw 
on mademoiselle’s arm, as though to remind her of his existence. 

Then suddenly there was a sound of steps in the room behind 
us, and a tall young figure swung out upon the terrace, and a 
laughing voice broke upon our pause. M. le Baron rose quickly 
from his chair, and stretched out both hands. 

“TI thought you were in Algiers, Féli,” he said. He stood 
smiling with a pleasant air of welcome into Féli d’Ambreville’s 
face. That young gentleman was looking past him—looking at 
the girl who sat upon the grey stone balustrade among the roses 
with the kitten on her knee. 

She, too, was looking at him, and I saw a faintly troubled 
expression dawn in her eyes. Féli and M. le Baron stood close 
together; the two tall figures, one gaunt, the other graceful, 
were almost of the same height; the two faces, one grim and 
grey, one smiling and brilliant, were in line with each other. 
Her gaze rested on Féli with an odd, startled interest, and then 
went to M. le Baron. I saw her draw back a little, and push the 
kitten from her knee; and the castle in Spain which I had been 
building for my friend M. le Baron d’Ambreville vanished suddenly 
into air. 


CuaprTer Y. 


Sometimes a moment holds more incident than many years. That 
moment following Féli’s entrance from the window upon the 
gravel of the terrace held enough to change the placidly ordered 
course of M. le Baron’s life. 

Of course I do not go to the length of imagining that Féli 
d’Ambreville and Mademoiselle de Marcy fell in love with each 
other at first sight. A romanticist might possibly have jumped 
at dramatic conclusions from that little quick, startled movement 
with which mademoiselle rebuffed the astonished kitten, from the 
troubled interest which showed in her eyes when they rested on 
Féli. A romanticist would probably tell you, now, that those 
two young people commenced at that moment a highly-spiced and 
poetical affection for each other. But, as I never knew these 
things happen so rapidly, I cannot agree with him. Only one 
thing I know, that moment certainly and fatally accomplished— 
it taught mademoiselle that M. le Baron, as he had just said, was 
old—that Féli and herself were young. 
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I think she had hardly noticed it before, for she had accepted 
poor d’Ambreville with a child’s gaiety, a child’s trust in the 
sunshine of to-morrow. It did not matter to her, she had always 
been happy, and it seemed to her, no doubt, that nothing could 
affect her happiness. She would leave the convent, and have a 
great house, and be called Madame la Baronne, and M. d’Ambre- 
ville would be her husband—a kind old gentleman of about the 
age of papa. She liked old gentlemen, poor child, I have no 
doubt. She liked M. le Baron—until Féli came. 

The worst of it was that d’Ambreville saw nothing, suspected 
nothing. We lived in an atmosphere of cordiality and peace, of 
roses, and sweet sea airs,and innocence. M.and Madame de Marcy 
saw nothing, of course. They sat in their usual places in the 
background, smiling or sleeping, and perfectly contented, and 
M. le Baron set himself to the pleasant task of making his cousin 
and future wife acquainted. 

I sat and watched—it was all that I could do—and wondered 
at the pathetic spectacle of his ignorant innocence. It was 
always he who drew the two young people into conversation 
with each other; it was always he who persuaded Féli to sing, 
or tell us tales of wild adventure, and induced mademoiselle to 
take her place at the piano. And a new tone came into Féli’s 
voice as he sang, with his face turned towards the little listening 
figure at the Baron’s side ; and I fancied I detected a difference, 
something of vague unrest, in mademoiselle’s musical perform- 
ances. There was less of silvery flippancy in her tinkling, 
schoolgirl touch. 

Of course it was to be expected. Of course it was natural. 
Some people, I suppose, would say that Heaven had intended it. 
But I have never been given to a philosophical perception of the 
intentions of Providence in all the tiresome doings of my fellow- 
mortals, and I smothered a furious resentment against the whole 
situation. If only Féli had not come! If only that child could 
have learnt to care a little for M. le Baron! It would have been 
but for a few years, and he might have been happy. I knew 
very well that he had never been happy before. 

But he did not understand—none of them understood, at 
first. 

“T am so glad,” he said to me, as we sat together one 
evening in the great old library, “I am so very glad that Féli 
likes her!” 

“ Whom ?” I queried roughly. 

“Mademoiselle de Marcy. I was afraid he might feel a little 
sore,” he said, with a touch of hesitation. “But they are quite 
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good friends. He thinks her charming.” He coloured faintly : 
was it because he thought her charming, too? “It has taken a 
great weight off my mind, for I was afraid that they might not 
get on; that it might prevent Féli from coming here after my 
marriage.” 

I groaned in spirit ; aloud I merely inquired when the wedding 
was to be. 

“ At the end of the summer. I did not like to hurry it; and she 
is so young,” he said, with a very gentle expression on his hard, 
old face. He sat silent for a moment, and then added suddenly, 
“Sometimes it troubles me a little. I wonder if it is right to 
marry her?” 

I said nothing. 

“ Do you think that it is right ?” 

“Why not?” 

“TI wonder sometimes,” he said slowly, “ whether she will be 
happy.” 

“Tt is quite impossible to say what will make a woman happy, 
my dear Baron.” 

He shook his head. 

“Ah, you are wrong; you do not care for women, and you do 
not understand. But if she should be sorry afterwards—if she 
should regret it.” 

When a man tells you that you do not care for women, it 
is always a sign that he himself has just learnt to care— 
for one. 

“You will never give her reason to regret it.” 

“T!”—he laughed a little—“no, of course not. But then, 
there are other things beside that. And she is so young—she 
does not know. If she should be sorry afterwards!” 

“Why should she be?” I remarked hypocritically. 

He did not answer. He was sitting directly opposite to me, 
gazing past me into space as though at some vision of the future. 
His thin features were anxious and drawn. 

“My dear Baron,” I said at last—for the silence was becoming 
intolerable, “ you must not think of these things. Mademoiselle 
de Marcy will be very happy, and so will you.” 

He turned his eyes full upon me. 

“You really think so?” 

I bowed to the inevitable falsehood. 

“T really think so.” 

A moment afterwards I was sorry that I had said it. His 
features relaxed with a look of relief. He sat back in his chair, 
and a quiet brightness crossed his face. I felt horribly conscience- 
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stricken and guilty, but how could I have imagined that my 
verdict would satisfy him ? 

“T am very glad,” he said simply. Then he hesitated for a 
moment, and his grey old face flushed. “I have not had very 
much to care for in my life,” he added, with an odd, tense sound 
in his voice, “ but—but—my friend, I care for Mademoiselle de 
Marcy more deeply than I can say.” 

The thought of M. le Baron d’Ambreville can never be anything 
but a pleasant one to me, and I always like to think of him as he 
was at that moment. His little burst of confidence, so charac- 
teristically simple in sentiment, so characteristically curt and 
ceremonious in expression, had brought a softening colour to his 
face and a new flame of feeling to his eyes. There was a vibra- 
tion of utter sincerity in his voice which would have done no 
discredit to it thirty or forty years ago. For that instant he was 
young again—young through the force of his feeling for the one 
thing which in all his life he had found to love. Perhaps it would 
be truer still to say that at that moment he was young for the 
first time. 

Neither of us spoke; and suddenly, in the silence, we became 
aware of footsteps upon the gravel outside. The window of the 
library was open, but the blinds were drawn and no one could see 
into the room. We heard a voice; it was Féli’s; and M. le Baron 
smiled. 

“ He is looking for us,” he said. 

He spoke too low for anyone outside to hear, and just as the 
last word left his lips, a second voice rose upon the still air—a 
girl’s voice, sweet, and round, and shrill with sobs. 

“Oh, no, no!” she said passionately. “I can’t draw back. I 
am bound to him. I must marry him. He is so old, and dry, and 
melancholy, and I don’t love him, but—but he’s good to me; he 
wants me to be happy ; he’s kind, Féli, and—oh! I can’t do it—I 
can’t.” 

“But you can’t marry him,” Féli said in his crisp, resolute 
tones. “I want you, Rose—you belong tome! He’s old, we're 
young—we belong to each other. He’s kind and good, I know, 
but he can’t expect us to make ourselves miserable for his sake. 
We're young—we have a right to happiness.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the girl’s broken voice again. 

I don’t know how long that fatal duet continued, for I felt blind, 
and sick, and stupid. Féli implored, and persuaded, and argued 
by turns, but mademoiselle—let me do her justice—stood firm 
through it all. Her people had given their word to M. le Baron, 
and she would keep it. She would be miserable—yes; she loved 
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him (Féli)—yes. But she had promised to marry M. d’Ambreyville, 
and she would marry him. 

At last the torture ended ; the steps died away on the gravel ; 
the voices faded in the distance. I ventured a glance at my 
companion. There was a cold, unnatural pallor in his face, and 
for a moment his eyes met mine, filled with a kind of incredulous 
horror which cut me to the heart. 

“My dear Baron,” I said softly. 

He stared at me still, with that same look of unutterable 
pathos; then he turned quickly away from me and hid his face 
in his hands, as though bowed to the earth by a storm of despair 
—of shame. I went up to him and touched his shoulder awkwardly 
and silently. In such moments, what can one do? Speech is 
vain ; consolation but an additional evil; yet to do nothing seems 
inhuman. I felt him wince under my touch. Then he seemed 
to master himself, and looked up at me with a little mute 
gesture as though asking to be left alone. I went out and shut 
the door upon the broken, motionless figure, upon the bent, 
grey head. 


“Qld, dry, melancholy ”—ah, poor D’Ambreville! 


CaapTer VI. 


I suppose several of us spent sleepless hours that night in 
Chateau d’Ambreville. I certainly had no rest myself, for I kept 
revolying the whole wretched situation in my mind, over and 
over again, until it was light. I had barely dressed before 
a servant came to say that M. le Baron wished to see me in 
his room. 

I went at once, and found him sitting in a big chair by the 
open window. He was still in evening dress, as he had been on 
the. previous night. His face was inexpressibly haggard and 
sad; the hand he held out to me was icy cold. I looked at 
him and could not find a word to say. He was the first to 
speak. 

“ What can I do?” he said simply. 

I shook my head, for I did not know. He began to walk slowly 
up and down the room, and I watched him in silence. Presently 
he stopped before me. 

“The poor children,” he said in a choked voice. 

That was all—*The poor children.” He had not a word for 
himself, for his own great disappointment. He never thought of 
Féli’s selfish treachery ; there was not a particle of resentment in 
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his mind. He knew, he understood, and he could only pity them. 
Had he not also been young—last night ? 

“T told you that I was afraid,” he said at last, speaking very 
quietly and sadly. “It did not seem natural—it was too good to 
be true.” There was no bitterness in his tone, no cynicism ; 
nothing but the grave resignation of a man who has long known 
that the best things of life are not for him. “That was what I 
felt from the first, that it would never really happen.” He broke 
off and stood silent, with abstracted eyes, as though bidding 
farewell to that brief prospect of happiness which, even when he 
clung to it most, had seemed to him too beautiful to be anything 
but a dream. 


When he spoke again his manner had changed. It was more 
business-like, more practical. 

“T sent for you,” he said, “to help me decide what I had better 
do. She must never know that I heard, but we must arrange 
things so that Féli marries her. I must break it off somehow; 
but I do not see what excuse I can make. It is a difficult thing 
to manage.” 

I knew that it must seem more difficult to him than it did to 
me. At the same time, it was certainly an affair which would call 
for some delicacy in the handling. We could not summon Féli 
and Mademoiselle de Marcy, and baldly dismiss them into matri- 
mony with the usual benediction of melodrama. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “ that two people, at least, must know 
the truth—Féli and M. de Marcy.” 

He made a swift gesture of negation. 

“But consider; you must certainly tell your cousin, and I do 
not see how you are to break off your marriage without some 


fitting explanation to M. de Marcy. He has every right to 
demand it.” 


He considered for a moment. 
“That is true, but I think he would consent. I think he 


would not ask questions if he saw that they were painful to me, 
for he knows me very well. But Féli F 

“He must certainly know.” 

I own to an unchristian desire that M. Félicien d’Ambreville 


should be made to feel ashamed of himself, in a reasonable and 
salutary manner. 


The Baron hesitated. 

“ You think that there is no other way?” 

“T can certainly imagine none.” 

He rang the bell and sent for Féli. I made a movement 
towards the door, but he stopped me. 
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- “You must stay. I cannot see him alone!” 

Five minutes passed, during which we waited nervously. Then 
came quick, brisk footsteps, and a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” said M. le Baron quietly. 

Féli entered, with a little exclamation of surprise, half sup- 
pressed, at the sight of his cousin’s unusual morning attire. 

“ What is the matter?” he said. ‘ You look ill.” 

M. le Baron waved aside this comment upon his appearance 
with a quick movement of the hand. He did not request his 
cousin to take a seat; for a moment he did not speak at all. The 
two men stood facing each other, as though for a duel, in the 
middle of the great room. Outside, in the warm silence of 
morning, a bird was singing and the roses were smiling at the 
sun. 

“T was in the library last night, after dinner,” the Baron said 
at last. I saw a hardly-perceptible change flash across Féli’s face, 
but he did not reply. “You were outside on the terrace with— 
with Mademoiselle de Marcy.” His voice broke over the name, 
though his manner was quite calm and collected. 

Féli bent his head. 

“T was.” 

“T must apologise,” said M. le Baron, with his stiffest air, “ for 
having heard what I was not intended to hear. I regret the 
incident extremely, but you will understand that I could not 
possibly intimate the fact of my presence at the time.” 

Féli bowed once more. There was no repentance visible in his 
face; he showed not the slightest sign of compunction. I 
wonder whether he would have felt quite so self-possessed had he 
been in the room twenty minutes ago. But M. d’Ambreville 
looked so rigid, so absolutely unmoved, that he may well have 
been deceived. 

“There is, of course, only one thing to be done,” said M. le 
Baron. 

Féli looked up quickly, with a gleam of hope in his eyes. 

“Yes?” 

His voice sounded hoarse and shaken; and M. le Baron spoke 
more gently. 

“Yes, I renounce my claim to Mademoiselle de Marcy.” 

Féli’s eyes widened. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said d’Ambreville steadily, “that you, not I, must 
marry Mademoiselle de Marcy.” 

There was dead silence in the room. Outside, the bird went 
on singing in the clear spring air. 
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“ But—how is that possible?” gaid Féli, at last. 

“T will explain, as much as I choose, to M. de Marcy. The 
point is, that—that you agree.” 

“Agree?” He drewalong breath. “ Mon Dieu, yes!” he cried 
impulsively. 

M. le Baron smiled. A great painter might show us such a 
smile on the lips of a martyr at the stake. I am sure that cry 
from Féli hurt him as nothing had done since that terrible moment 
in the library; but he never winced. Indeed, his voice grew 
softer, his manner less cold. 

“Only, you must promise me two things, Féli. You must 
promise that she shall never know what I heard.” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“And that——” He paused, and Féli looked at him question- 
ingly. 

“ Yes—what else ?” 

“That you will make her—happy,” said d’Ambreville, very 
gravely. 

Féli laughed. 

“ Of course!” 

The two men looked at each other for a moment. For the first 
time, I think, M. le Baron felt a faint doubt as to whether he 
had done altogether wisely—for mademoiselle’s good. But it did 
not last long. After all, it is the way of youth to accept 
responsibility lightly. It is only experience which teaches us to 
doubt our own powers. 

“ Of course I will,” said Féli again. Then he looked puzzled. 

“Tf Iam not to tell her that you heard what we said on the 
terrace, how can I explain—why you don’t——” He hesitated. 
M. le Baron settled the point for him. 

“For the moment,” he said in his quietest tone, “you had 
better not speak to Mademoiselle de Marcy about it. When the 
affair is arranged I will explain why I—do not wish to marry her.” 

Féli looked at him, still with a puzzled air. Then he made a 
little swift movement of contrition and held out his hand. 

“T believe I have behaved very badly to you,” he said, with the 
most charming frankness imaginable, “ but—but I knew, of course, 
that you would not care. I told her so. Only, I hope you will 
believe that I am sorry.” 

M. d’Ambreville took his cousin’s hand and retained it very 
kindly in his own. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he said. “It was quite natural. 
I only ask you to make her happy.” 
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Cuapter VII. 


For nearly a year after my visit to Chateau d’Ambreville I was 
away in London, and saw nothing of M. le Baron. Féli and 
Mademoiselle de Marcy had been married more than six months 
when I returned to Paris, and presented myself at the great gay 
house which they inhabited in the Rue de la Guerre. 

I found madame at home. Féli, she said, was away, but there 
rose to meet me none other than my old friend, M. le Baron. 
His great gaunt figure looked rather pathetically out of place in 
the brilliant room, with its delicate glass and china, its aerial, 
flippant-looking furniture, the thousand-and-one gleaming toys 
which littered its tiny tables. It struck me, too, that he seemed 
ill at ease and anxious, and there were black hollows under his 
eyes which I had never seen before. 

“ And what are you doing in Paris?” I asked him. 

“He is taking care of me,” madame answered, with her pretty, 
soft laugh. He smiled down at her radiant face. She was more 
charming than ever; she looked almost more of a child than she 
had done when she chased the kittens along the garden walks of 
Chateau d’Ambreville. 

“‘T have business here,” he said, with rather a curious sound in 
his grave voice, 

“ And Féli is away?” 

“Yes, he has business, too,” madame said, with a delicious air 
of petulance. ‘There is such a lot of business in the world, and 
Féli is so industrious, monsieur !” 

“Indeed!” I said. I had certainly never observed this 
characteristic in M. Félicien d’Ambreville during our former 
acquaintance. ‘“ You have reformed him, then, madame!” 

She laughed again, but it seemed to me that the remark did 
not please the Baron. 

“ Féli is a very good boy,” he said rather severely. 

There appeared to be no particularly obvious reason for this 
defensive attitude on the subject of his cousin’s virtues. Neither 
madame nor I had shown the slightest disposition to question 
them. 

“T am sure he is,” I answered, with soothing lightness. “I 
met him in Oxford Street last week, in a tremendous hurry. It 
surprised me ; I have rarely seen him in London before.” To my 
great astonishment, this innocent speech was received with a 
distinct shock, 

“In London?” madame said, in tones of genuine surprise. 
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“You met Féli in London, last week? But that is impossible! 
He went down to Nice to see his aunt.” 

“You must have made a mistake,” said M. le Baron curtly. 

I opened my mouth to reply that it is not very easy to mistake 
the identity of a man with whom you have talked for quite five 
minutes in the full glare of noon, but something in the Baron’s 
voice arrested my response. 

“Oh, well, perhaps one does sometimes make mistakes,” I said, 
as carelessly as I could. 

M. le Baron did not answer. He looked stiff and uncomfort- 
able, I thought; but madame took my mistake quite as a matter 
of course. 

“ Féli will be amused when we tell him that he has been seen 
in London,” she said. ‘Of course, he would never have gone 
there without telling me; he always tells me where he is going. 
And besides, he went to see his aunt at Nice. Oh, he will be so 
much amused!” 

M. le Baron still remained silent, but I had a distinct im- 
pression that, whatever M. Féli’s reception of the fact might be, 
he would certainly be anything but amused. I changed the 
subject, for I felt that it was slightly dangerous; but presently 
our talk took another hazardous turning on the road to em- 
barrassment. 

“M. le Baron is dreadfully gay,” madame remarked. “ He and 
Féli go everywhere together. But they won’t take me; they say 
it is bad for me. Imagine! They leave me here. Is it not 
abominable ?” 

I said that it was, and the Baron looked uncommonly queer. I 
began to entertain vague suspicions, of what I scarcely knew. 
But this time I steered clear of any awkwardness by rising 
to go. 

“Tf madame will excuse me,” said d’Ambreville, suddenly 
regaining his powers of speech, “I will accompany you for a 
little way.” 

Madame did excuse him, and we went out into the waning 
autumn day. He did not speak, and a curious restraint fell upon 
us. I could not ask questions, and he, clearly, did not mean to 
tell me anything, and we neither of us could start a conversation 
on some safe and indifferent subject. But I began to think that 
it would all have been a great deal more satisfactory had he 
married Mademoiselle de Marcy himself. 

“ Féli is quite well, I suppose?” I said at last. 

“Yes.” He paused for a second, and then added, “ He is gone 
out into the country to-day.” 

VOL. CXV, 2B 
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I did not answer. We reached the end of the street, and 
stopped before we crossed to await the passage of a very elaborate 
turn-out which was approaching us. I happened to look up at 
the occupants, and started. By the side of a wonderfully-attired 
lady, whose face was turned from us, sat Féli d’Ambreville. He 
did not appear to notice us, and in an instant they were out of 
sight. 

I glanced at M. le Baron. His face was rigid, his lips were set 
tight. I parted from him without allusion to the apparition of 
his kinsman, and went home in a highly reflective state of mind. 
It was certainly singular. Was Féli still in attendance on his aunt 
at Nice? Was that the lady on the seat beside him? I did not 
know; but some men seem to achieve having remarkably young 
aunts. Also, unless I was very greatly mistaken, I had seen the 
lady before. Something in her attitude, in the poise of her small 
head, seemed singularly familiar to me. 

This question, at any rate, was destined to have a speedy 
answer. As I proceeded leisurely homewards I met the carriage 
again. Féli was gone, but his companion remained, and as she 
passed she looked me full in the face. 

I saw, even in that instant, that she recognised me as she 
whirled by. Did she, I wondered, remember the circumstances of 
our last meeting? I, at least, remembered them, and her, as a 
girl of sixteen, with bare feet and ragged gown, selling flowers in 
the streets of Madrid. 

Now she had become La Paloma, the dancer—at present, as it 
appeared, doing duty as Féli d’Ambreville’s aunt. 


Cuapter VIII. 


We are told that rats leave a sinking ship, but I hope no one will 
liken me to those unsympathetic vermin when I say that I 
avoided Madame Féli d’Ambreville and the Rue de la Guerre. 
The situation seemed to me so exceedingly delicate that I was 
afraid that the slightest clumsiness on my part would disturb the 
balance, not of power, but of the much more important peace. I 
was not in the game, as my old friend, M. le Baron, seemed to be. 
I was not playing a comedy of deception, which required only a 
touch to change it into tragedy—which was, indeed, in a certain 
sense, tragedy ready-made. But M. le Baron had character- 
istically reserved the most tragic 7éle in the drama for himself. 
For I saw it all now. I understood his eloquent silence, his 
tell-tale embarrassment. Féli had failed him, and, rather than 
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witness madame’s humiliation, he had elected to keep his cousin’s 
promise to make her happy himself, at his own cost, possibly to 
his own ultimate undoing, for no one could say where the affair 
would lead him. He had renounced Mademoiselle de Marcy in 
favour of a man who did not know how to value her now he had 
got her—a man who preferred La Paloma’s society to that of his 
wife—and he had resolved that she, at least, should never y 
know it. 

Yes, I saw it all, and, as on the occasion of M. le Baron’s 
announcement of his engagement in the salon at Chateau 
d’Ambreville, I hardly knew whether to smile or be sorry. 
There was a childishness about the whole thing, and also a 
nobility, which touched me oddly. It was so ridiculous, and 1 
yet—was it ridiculous? If the peacemakers are to be called 
blessed, I think there should have been something of a halo 
on the Baron’s grey head. Of course it would not succeed— 
sooner or later she would learn everything. But, despite the 
wholesale deception which he so shamelessly practised, despite 
the romantic, unreasonable folly of his idea, that he could save 
this child whom he had loved and renounced from the conse- 
| quences of that well-meant but mistaken renunciation, despite 
7 these things, I was rather inclined to admire M. le Baron 
d’Ambreville. Even now, as I look back upon the matter with 

all the impartiality I can muster, I am very strongly disposed to 
admire him still. 
One night when I went to see him, I heard voices raised in high 
dispute as I opened the door; and Féli d’Ambreville fiung past 
me without a word. I found the Baron in a state of obvious 
consternation and chagrin. 

“Young people will be young people, I suppose,” he said 

to me, looking rather guilty, and very worried and sad. 












































ll “But Féli—I thought differently of him—very differently. I 
I thought he cared——” He broke off and stood looking at me 
e. helplessly. 
a8 “Man is an unaccountable animal,” I answered, making a 
he shallow show of cynicism. 
I “That woman!” he said, his voice growing hard and bitter. 
0e. “That Paloma woman! If it were not for her——” 
& There would be somebody else, I thought, for I had gauged Féli 
in d’Ambreville’s character pretty accurately by then. But I did 
or- not make the remark to the Baron. 

“They might have been so happy,” he went on dejectedly, 
Lis “and now it is all I can do to keep her from knowing.” 
‘an “When one leads a forlorn hope,” I said, as gently as I could, 
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“there is some consolation in the thought that one must fail 
gallantly, Baron. Defeat is no dishonour to a brave man.” 

He did not seem to hear. He was thinking, as I knew, of that 
little figure in the big, bright house in the Rue de la Guerre. 

“Tt will kill her!” he murmured presently. 

I did not think so; but then I probably took a less elevated 
view of life. It is unpleasant to lose one’s good opinion of 
human nature in general, and one’s own familiar friend in 
particular—exceedingly unpleasant; but I think that very few 
people fail to survive it. However, this reflection I also kept to 
myself, for I felt that it would find no favour in my old friend’s 
eyes. M. le Baron was evidently of another opinion. 

Presently he asked me to go with him to the Rue de la Guerre. 

I did not want to go, but I could not very well refuse. We 
were shown up to madame’s pretty salon; the door opened, and 
we entered upon that worst of all social embarrassments, a domestic 
battle-royal. 

Or, at least, such it would have been except for a certain pathos 
in the least active of the disputing parties. Féli was rushing up 
and down the room, mad with rage. He was too angry to notice 
our entrance, too angry, even when he did notice it, to care what 
we saw or heard. But in the centre of the great, beautiful room 
stood a girlish figure in a white dress, with a face of silent, un- 
utterable anguish, and a bundle of letters in one little cold hand, 
She was quite still, quite passive. She seemed stunned. 

“Tt isa lie!” said Féli violently; and I knew from his tone 
that it, whatever it might be, was the truth. 

She did not answer—I thought she trembled slightly. Then 
she saw M. le Baron and gave a little frightened sob, and held out 
her hands. In an instant he was beside her, and she took his arm 
and clung to it. 

“Take me back to Marcy,” she said. “Please take me back, 
dear M. le Baron! Féli——” She broke down pitifully and put 
the packet she held into his hands. I could see the uppermost 
envelopes; they were addressed in Féli’s writing to Madame 
Paloma. Some fiend, to spite either the dancer or Féli, or both, 
had sent them to this innocent child, who, only eight months 
before, had been playing with the Baron’s kittens—as gay and 
lighthearted herself as any kitten in the world. 

For a moment M. le Baron stood motionless, the packet in his 
hand, and Rose d’Ambreville clinging to him as though to the one 
person who had not betrayed and deceived her—the one person 
of whose faith she was absolutely sure. I stood in the background 
and surveyed that dramatic group: Féli’s angry, gesticulating 
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figure fronting his little shrinking, broken-hearted accuser—M. le 
Baron, with the letters in his hand, and his grave eyes wandering 
from his cousin to the girl at his side. He was very white, and 
he tried twice to speak, and failed. 

“Take me away!” Rose d’Ambreville sobbed again. 

The sound of her voice seemed to nerve the Baron to action. 

“There is no need to take you away, madame,” he said—and his 
voice was very level and still. ‘These letters are mine—I wrote 
them.” 

There was a little silence, and Féli stopped his gesticulatory 
protestations and stared, open-mouthed, at his cousin’s pale face 
and stern eyes. In an instant I understood what had happened, 
what M. le Baron had done, and I made one swift, impulsive step 
forward as though to deny what he had said. 

He turned his head and looked me full in the face. I do not 
think that I shall soon forget that look. I fell tack silenced, and 
madame dropped his arm. 

“You!” she said. 

There was a strange mixture of incredulity an! amazement 
and horror in her tone. I saw the old man’s lips quiver, and a 
quick change shoot across the still face; but he answered her 
steadily— 

“T, madame.” 

“You!” she said again. “ You wrote them—to this woman 
—you?” 

ee 

The word came curtly and quickly, and I knew that it was 
because he could hardly speak it—hardly utter the lie which he 
had elected to tell. But I suppose madame put a different con- 
struction upon his manner. She looked at him for a moment 
more; then the tears grew in her eyes, but they were not for 
him. She turned to her husband and held out her hands. 

“Oh, Féli,” she cried brokenly, “ Féli, can you ever forgive me? ” 

I saw M. le Baron make a quick sign to his cousin, a sign she 
could not see. I think Féli was awed by the gesture, by the 
expression of d’Ambreville’s face ; for he bent his head as though 
to answer madame’s question, and in another instant she had 
thrown herself into his arms, sobbing stormily, like a child that 
has been hurt. M. le Baron glanced at them once, and his grey, 
drawn features grew curiously gentle. Then he touched my arm, 
and we left them to their reconciliation, alone. 

Out in the street he stopped, took off his hat, and stood 
drawing deep breaths, as though something were stifling him. 
I looked at him in alarm, and asked if he were ill. He started 
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as though he had forgotten my presence, and at once he was 
himself again, stiff, awkward, a little ceremonious, curt, and 
cold. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I am not at all ill, I think the 
room was rather warm. Shall we walk on?” 

We did, and I left him at his door. As we parted I said to 
him, not without some hesitation— 

“ But she would have known your handwriting, Baron ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No. I taught Féli to write,” he said. “He copied my hand 
—you would never know the difference. And besides, she was 
glad to believe it.” 

I felt where the sting lay, that she should so readily have 
taken his own word against himself. 

“She only believed you because it cleared him,” I said, “ and 
because you never told her anything but the truth before.” 

“No,” he said simply. “I knew that she would believe me. 
But she would not have believed me if it had been I who had 
accused Féli. Do you think so?” 

“No,” I ec nfessed honestly. Then I looked at him and added, 
“She cares more for him than he deserves.” 

He smil<d in his sad, patient way. 


“Perhaps he will deserve it some day,” he said. 


Cuapter IX. 


I pip not see M. le Baron again for at least a month. Then one 
day he sent for me. I was shocked at the change in his face, the 
listlessness of his manner, and asked, in some trepidation, whether 
Madame d’Ambreyville was well. 

“T believe so,” he answered, “I have not seen her since——” 

“Do you mean that she 4 

“She is quite right,” he said steadily; “or at least she would 
be right if it were true. It is not her fault, of course, that it 
is false.” 

“You wanted me?” 

“Yes. I have written to—to Madame Paloma.” 

I stared at him in utter astonishment. 

“Written to her? Why? Does that affair still go on?” 

“T wish to see her,” he said very quickly. 

I knew what he meant. It was absurd—impossible. 

“You do not know La Paloma, if you imagine that anything 
you can say will affect her, my dear Baron.” 
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“She is a woman. I do not think she will wreck another 
woman’s life.” 


I laughed. 

“Tt is just because she 7s a woman that she will.” 

His grave eyes surveyed me with a little touch of surprise. 

“Do you know her ?” 

“TI did once—very well. Too well, I am afraid, to believe in 
her humanity now. My dear Baron, let us speak frankly. I 
know what you mean to do, but you will surely believe me when 
I tell you that it will be of no use?” 

“ That,” he said in the same quietly decided tone, “is not my 
affair. I can only fail, and I shall have done my best, She 
wishes to see me to-night. Have you any objection to going 
with me?” 

* None—if you have made up your mind?” 

“JT have.” He took up his hat and signed to me to follow 
his example. “Let us go!” 

I accompanied him in silence. We were shown into La 
Paloma’s boudoir, a little room, all rose-silk draperies, with 
pink-shaded electric lights hanging from the ceiling like immense 
tropical blooms. There was a heavy perfume in the air which 
seemed to me poisonous and sinister, like the scented breath of 
some malarial forest. La Paloma herself was sitting on a rose- 
pink divan; a tall, beautiful figure in a white velvet tea-gown 
all frothed and foaming with some exquisite gauzy texture, which 
hung about her like a cloud. She had heavy white blossoms 
fastened in the magnificent darkness of her hair, and in her 
eyes, as she looked up at our entrance, I read tacit defiance. 
She did not seem surprised at my arrival, though she did not 
speak to me. Her attention was wholly fixed upon M. le 
Baron. 

She asked him to sit’ down, but he bent his head gravely and 
remained standing before her. With a little movement, which 
might have been bravado, she sank back among her pink cushions. 
She had been cutting the leaves of a magazine which lay beside 
her on the divan, and the paper-knife was still in her hand—a 
small, sharp, Moorish dagger, with which she played as she 
looked up at M. le Baron. 

“You wished to see me, monsieur ? ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“What is it you have to say?” 

He did not answer immediately, and she lay there like some 


beautiful, terrible, wild animal, watching him with stealthy 
eyes. 
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“Tt is this,” he said at last. “I am the cousin of M. 
d’Ambreville.” 

He waited. Her eyes softened a little at the name, and then 
suddenly grew hard again. 

“Yes?” 

“T have come——’ 

She laughed. Her laughter had a strange sound in the 
silence of the rose-coloured room. 

“T know why you have come,” she said. 

M. le Baron gazed at her steadily. 

“TI do not think you do, madame. I have come to ask you 
never to see M. d’Ambreville again.” 

“Indeed ?” she said, with perfect composure. ‘“ That is what 
I imagined.” 

The Baron looked at her,in silence. I think he felt puzzled, 
as I did. 

“That is what I imagined,” she repeated. Then she laughed 
once more. “Believe me, monsieur, I am very sorry to refuse 
anything to a relative of M. d’Ambreville, but I am afraid I 
cannot oblige you.” 

She spoke lightly, but the flame of a great triumph burned in 
her eyes. 

“ Perhaps,” she added, “ you might ask M. d’Ambreville himself 
to do what you wish. Perhaps he would—it is such a little 
thing !” 

The triumph overflowed her,voice and made it soft and musical. 
She was not angry; she was merely amused; and I wondered 
uneasily what she could mean. 

“Tf M. d’Ambreville would have listened to me,” M. le Baron 
answered rather sternly, “I should not have come to you.” 

She bent her dark head mockingly, and her fingers trifled with 
the sharp blade of the paper-knife. 

“No, monsieur. But, you see, I cannot listen any more 
than M. d’Ambreville listened. I think we need not say any 
more.” 

There was an accent of dismissal in her tone. M. le Baron 
stood silent for a moment. Then he made a step towards her, 
and spoke in a changed and broken voice. 

“Madame, you do not know what you are doing!” he said. 
“If you have any feeling, any pity, you must listen tome. His 
wife——” 

She looked up quickly, abandoning her pose of languid amuse- 
ment, and the light died out of her eyes. 

“What?” she said. “His wife!” 





Then she recovered her 
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self-command once more. “Ah! I have heard that tale before, 
monsieur. You must not bring me legends about M. d’Ambre- 
ville’s wife.” 

He looked at her. I think he was beginning to under- 
stand. 

“Legends, madame? I have brought you none. What do you 
mean ?” 

“This ”—she leaned forward, tapping her cushions with one 
small, strong hand—“ this, monsieur. That M. d’Ambreville has 
no wife—yet.” She laughed again, and glanced at his astonished 
face. “Some day, perhaps—well, we will see!” 

“You believe that M. d’Ambreville is unmarried?” the Baron 
said very quietly. 

“TI do. More”—the covert defiance in her manner flashed out 
suddenly upon us—“ more, monsieur ; I believe that M. d’Ambre- 
ville, when he marries, will marry—me!” 

There was silence—the heavy, perfumed silence of the warm, 
rose-tinted room which had struck me before with a sense of 
coming evil; and it seemed to me that the electric light burned 
darkly behind their orchid-shaped globes. 

“God help you!” said M. le Baron at last. 

There was pity in his tone, and she sprang up and turned upon 
him—the beautiful white figure in its falling draperies confronted 
us with sudden desperation. 

“What is it?” she cried. “ What do you mean?” 

““M. d’Ambreville is married,” M. le Baron said solemnly. “I 
know his wife—this gentleman knows her, too. Madame, it is not 
I who have deceived you.” 

She made one swift gesture of appeal to me. It was the first 
time she had noticed me. 

“Tt is true!” I said. 

Her arms sank rigidly to her sides, and she stood motionless. 
Her face was deadly pale, and she did not speak. And, as she 
stood thus, the door beside her opened and Féli d’Ambreville 

came lightly into the room. He started when he saw us, and 
smothered an exclamation of annoyance. Then he caught sight 
of La Paloma’s face, and went up to her quickly and touched 
her arm. 

She made a little movement away from him, as though she 
shrank from his touch. Then her white lips unclosed. 

“Liar!” she said. 

She spoke almost in a whisper, yet the word seemed to fill the 
room. I thought the coloured lights flickered as though before 
a blast of stormy air. There was a gleam of something bright in 
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the rosy gloom—a hoarse, choking cry—and Féli d’Ambreville 
fell back among the cushions of the divan—dead, with a little 
Moorish dagger in his head. 


CuapTer X. 


A sENTIMENTAL French jury acquitted La Paloma, for which 
I am not much disposed to blame it; and Paris rang from 
end to end with the affaire d’Ambreville. In the thick of the 
uproar the last of that ancient house made an entry into the 
world, and then, repenting of the act, followed its dead father 
to the grave. I do not think anyone regretted it—not even 
M. le Baron. 

As for madame, she was past his protecting providence; he 
could not deceive her any more. On the night when Féli 
d’Ambreville was carried back dead to the Rue de la Guerre, she 
sent for M. le Baron. I do not know what passed between them. 
Only, after that, he went day after day to her house; he sat with 
her for hours; he was always hovering about her doors. She 
knew the truth at last; she knew all the treachery of the man 
she loved. 

I went to see her once or twice with M. le Baron. She lay on 
the sofa in the great bright room, a pathetic little figure, a 
small, soft, weary face. Her eyes followed the grim figure of 
M. d’Ambreville with a remorseful admiration—she spoke to him 
in a changed voice. As for Féli, his name never passed her lips. 
She never alluded to anything connected with him; it seemed as 
though she had blotted his very memory from her life. 

Yet I knew that she had not, for it was his memory that was 
killing her. She had loved him, and he had deceived her. That 
was all. Many women would have been furiously angry, would 
have said cruel things, would have stormed, and hated, and 
denounced, and finally—forgotten. A few would have forgiven, 
perhaps, with their lips if not with their hearts; for his sin had 
been one which no woman ever pardons entirely, whatever she 
may think fit to say. But Rose d’Ambreville was different. She 
could not forget—she could not forgive. She was not a woman, 
I think, but a child whose faith in all things had been rooted up 
and destroyed—a rose plucked in the Garden of Eden and flung 
out beyond its gates to die. 

Her one wish was to see Chiteau d’Ambreville once more, and 
in the late spring we took her there. We sat on the terrace, 
M. le Baron, she, M. and Madame de Marcy, and myself, just as 
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we had done two short years ago, before Féli came; but she never 
chased the kittens now, nor pulled the roses, nor perched like 
a little gay bird of spring upon the old stone parapet. She 
lay in the long chair on the terrace, and M. le Baron waited at 
her side. 

“Do you remember,” she said one day, “ how we sat here when 
I first came to Ambreville, and I told you that it would be years 
and years before I grew old?” 

“ And I was wrong,” she continued, “for I am old now, older 
than you. In those days I was afraid of you because you were 
old.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“You need not have been afraid of me.” 

“No, I was very silly,” she answered with an accent of regret. 
“ But I was only a child; I did not know. You must forgive me, 
monsieur—lI did not know.” 

“ Nor I, madame,” he said gently. 

His providence had been mistaken ; his shield of deception had 
failed him ; he had sacrificed his own happiness in vain. But he 
did not tell her so. One incident of that springtime she, at least, 
would never know. 

“ Why should I tell her?” he said to me one afternoon, as we 
climbed the long slope from the sea. “It would only make her 
more unhappy. She would think that I had suffered through 
her.” 

“ But you did suffer.” 

“ Yes, but it did not matter,’ he said simply. “I was old, and 
they were young. They had a right to be happy, as poor Féli 
said. Only, he did not keep his word. But how was I to know 
that he would not? We d’Ambrevilles have always kept our 
word before.” 

There was a vague shame and wonder in his tone. 

“ Women are odd things,” I said. “How do you know it would 
not comfort her a little to know ?” 

His grey, old face flushed and hardened, and he shook his 
head. 

“She would think it ridiculous,” he said nervously. “ Per- 
haps ”—he smiled, but there were tears in his eyes—“ perhaps it 
was, my friend. The roses do not bloom in December. No, I 
will never tell her.” 

But, as we came out upon the long terrace of Chateau d’Ambre- 
ville, she was lying in the sunset, with the soft, fading light upon 
her face. I thought she was asleep; but the Baron bent over her 
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for a moment and then knelt down’ beside her-with a simple, 
sorrowful gesture which went to my heart. 
“My darling!” he said. “My darling!” 
* * * 


*° ; 
Féli was the only one of the great house of d’Ambreville who 


ever broke his word; and I went away softly and left M. le Baron 
kneeling among the roses. 


For I knew that his rose was dead. 
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